ETHIOPIA WITHIN HIS GRASP 


(SEE PAGE 7) 
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N Schenley’s mellow whiskies you will 
enjoy the luxurious richness which seems 
to be a distilling secret belonging only to 


America’s Old School whiskey men. You 


will enjoy the matchless richnessof America’s 


choicest golden grains. Only in whiskies of 


characte r owW ill you tind such richness. In OLD SCHENLEY . SCHENLEY’S SCHENLEY'S 
. BOTTLED IN BOND OLD QUAKER Brand CREAM OF KENTU 


under U.S. Gov't Supervision 9) Proof 10 Proof Straig 


Schenley’s whiskies you will find it aways! 100 proof Pennsylvania Straight Whiskey Bourbon Whisk 


Straight Whiskey 


Copyright.1936, Schenley Distributors; Jr 
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LEARN WHY OWNERS CALL IT THE 
sooteese EIGHT IN THE WORLD! 


ETERAN BUYERS of eights are the true connoisseurs 
of performance. They know what they want, and 
they can’t be fooled. They want super-smoothness, and 


THE 
LOWEST-PRICED EIGHT 
BUILT BY GENERAL MOTORS 


they are turning to Pontiac to get it. 

One ride tells the reason. The Poritiac Eight has no 
vibration point at any speed! That’s why owners call it 
the world’s smoothest eight. Here’s-why they call it the 
greatest. It is renowned for long life— 200,000 miles is often 
reported by owners. Under official supervision it has 
averaged 22 miles to the gallon. And it is a big car with 
the finest features money can buy! 

Remember, this is not a picture of an expensive car. 
It is a very brief sketch of the lowest-priced straight 
eight in the world. Pontiac is the practical buy as 
well as an endless source of satisfaction. You can’t do 
better, and you can prove it in one ten-minute ride! 


; ut 
notice) Jjass standard equipment. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS - , “FER ee one 


allment Plan. Standard 
} Value. 
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THE MODE 


An advertisement about Gump's 


DEER,STORK AND BAT: 


Symbolism and beauty. 


Chinese nobles of the Kien Lung reign 
(1736-1795 A.D.) were carried in litters 
matted with rugs of strange meaning. 
Kien Lung, patron of arts, demanded 
subtle genius in Chinese rug-weavers. 
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Palanquin Mats (Kien Lung) 


Today connoisseurs and gift-givers, 
seeking symbolism with beauty, come to 
Gump’s in San Francisco for palanquin 
mats such as the one illustrated. Woven 
in soft blues and grey, two by four feet, it 
depicts the deer, stork, and bat, express- 
ive of Icng life and happiness. With such 
a gift a Chinese might convey these 
blessings. With such a rug an artist 
might bring beauty to a room. This, or 
another, will be sent to any United States 
address for $37.50, shipping charges pre- 
paid. Inquiries given prompt, careful 
attention. 

That beauty and symbolism combine 
in Gump’s rug room astonishes no San 
Franciscans. They tell visitors to San 
Francisco and Honolulu of Gump’s col- 
lections of Persian, Turkish, and Chinese 
rugs, jades, bronzes, Cambodian sculp- 
tures, textiles, porcelains, other antiques. 





When in San Francisco or Honolulu... visit 
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AKRON STRIKE: | have been a reader of 
News-WeeEx for some time and until a few 
weeks ago | thought it a fair magazine. 

If the item you carried [March 28] con- 
cerning the Goodyear strike is indicative of 
the accuracy with which your news is gath- 
ered and reported, | believe it a waste of time 
to include it in my weekly reading schedule. 

It so happened that in the Goodyear strike 
I was in the thick of it and knew the story 
from beginning to end. The item in your 
magazine was far from the truth... 

W. T. Clayton 

Akron, Ohio 


Editorial Note: News-WreEK was wrong in 
stating that ‘‘the°other’’ 14,000 employes of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. struck “in sympathy” with em- 
ployes already out. At least 1,500 employes remained 
at the plant during the strike. News-WeeExk also re- 
ported that the strike settlement included company 
recognition of the United Rubber Workers’ Union. 
Goodyear has not recognized this union. 


MOTORISTS’ COLLECT: Your April 25 is- 
sue réports that Episcopal clergymen in New 
York and Chicago have written prayers for 
the motorist. It would seem to me that the 
Episcopal Church has the situation already 
well in hand in the second collect from The 
Order of Morning Prayer which is the first 
service of the Episcopal Book of Common 
Prayer. The collect reads in part thus: “O 
Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and 


Everlasting God who has safely brought 
the beginning of this day; Defend us ; 
same with thy mighty power; and grant ¢] 
this day we fall into no sin, neither ru; 
any kind of danger;” etc. This coll 
ancient enough to be found in the Sacr: 
tary of Gregory (A. D. 600), and yet w! 
modern tang it has. 
H. Rogsert Sm 
Rector, St. Paul’s Church 
Malden, Mass. 


SPINACH: In your Mar. 28 issue, we 
protest your error in stating that the city 
of Austin persuaded Gov. James V. Allred to 
proclaim Mar. 16-22 “Spinach Week.” City 
Manager L. I. Williams and the Crystal City 
Chamber of Commerce were entirely re- 
sponsible for this proclamation. We were 
honored in having this week set aside in re- 
spect to Popeye’s favorite food and feel that 
you should correct this mistake. As a result 
of the crowning of Popeye King of Spinach, 
we are going to erect a statue of him on the 
main street of Crystal City. 

S. E. Jones 

Crystal City, Texas 


« 
ISSUE: In the Apr. 4 issue, on page 21, 


you mention James II, King of England, as 
the last Stuart. In fact, you mention it twice. 
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nit me, as an old reader, to correct this. 
»mes II was followed on the British 
nes by his son-in-law, William of Orange, 
was a Stuart through his mother, the 
of James II. His wife, Mary II, who 
joint ruler with him, was the elder 
er of James II. After William’s death 
ster-in-law, Anne, the younger daughter 
es II, ascended the throne, and she 
the last Stuart to reign. 
he family, however, did not die out with 
as James had a son, also James, called 
‘Old Pretender’ and also a daughter, 
however died young. These last two 
his children by his second wife, Mary 
»lena, whereas the two elder daughters, 
ecame queens, were by his first wife, 
Hyde. 
» son of James had two sons, Charles 
rd, who was called the “Young Pre- 
and “Bonnie Prince Charlie’ and 
Benedict, called the “Cardinal of 
Henry was the last Stuart of the 
line and died without issue. Charles 
rd left an illegitimate daughter. 
re are other Stuarts even today, of 
non-royal lines, or of bastard lines, 
1ay all trace their descent back to the 


h Stewards of Scotland, whence the fam- 


1ame, Stewart, said to be turned into 


iart by Mary, the unlucky Queen of Scot- 


to make it easier for the French to pro- 
-e, who could not pronounce the “ew”’ 
bination, The other lines followed Mary’s 
ple. 
EuGENnE G. CHopey 
ridgeport, Conn. 


litorial Note: Mr. Chopey is right: Anne was 
st reigning Stuart. But William III, successor of 
Il, belonged not to the house of Stuart but to 
f Nassau—although his mother was a Stuart. 


























{nd William obtained the British throne not by right 
f inheritance but by a Parliamentary Act of Suc- 


CORRECTION: In 
News-Week [March 
7] you published a 
photograph labeled as 
that of Elizabeth 
Bowen, author of 
“The House in Paris,” 
which we published 
on March 2. May I 
assure you that Miss 
3owen doesn’t look 
anything at all like 
that photograph. I 
don’t know _ whose 
photograph it was but 
in all fairness to her 
and to Miss Bowen 
you should inform 
your readers that it 
was an error. 

3ERNARD SMITH 
For Alfred A. Knopf, 


Inc. 
Editorial Note: A news photograph service sup- 

plied News-WEEk with a photograph of another Eliza- 

beth Bowen. Herewith a photograph of the right Miss 

Bowen, author of “The House in Paris.” 

e 


CONVERT: This is to tell you I’m very 


sorry that I did not start reading News- 
Week till March and that’s how I happened 
to write you the letter [April 25 issue] signed 
Hilja Tarkiainen (that is the name I was 


given in Finland more than 30 years ago, but 
since I’ve been in America for over 20 years 
I have another name which is Americanized 
and easy to say or write.) 

{ will send in my subscription. . . 

I think your news unbiased and like the 
direct way of writing... Also you give credit 


due “If he is Irish or a Scot, sure it doesn’t 
matter what”’—you do not make a point of 





All aboard! 


Low summer fares to California start next Friday. 
New, faster schedules. Millions for comfort. 


Ar the first instant of next Friday, May 15, 
reduced summer roundtrip fares to Califor- 
nia and other western regions go into effect 
on Southern Pacific. Every day thereafter 
until October 15 you will be able to cross the 
continent on swift, air-conditioned trains at 
fares like these examples from Chicago: $86 
to California and back in luxurious, air- 
conditioned standard Pullmans, plus Pull- 
man charge; $68.80 in air-conditioned tour- 
ist sleeping cars, plus small berth charge; 
$57.35 in air-conditioned chair cars. 


To these low fares, Southern Pacific adds 
its famed Four Scenic Routes and this well- 
known privilege: go on one of these routes 
and return on a different one. See the whole 
Pacific Coast for not Ic extrarail fare (from 
most points), 


A new Sunset Limited 

Long has Southern Pacific carried more peo- 
ple to the west than any other railroad. 
Anticipating another tremendous westward 
movement this summer, Southern Pacific is 
spending millions to air-condition more 
trains, speed up schedules, add dozens of 
fine, new cars. 


Last week, a new and faster, completely 
air-conditioned Sunset Limited with spar- 
kling new equipment began a through sched- 
ule between New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco. The former “Sunset Limited” between 
New Orleans and Los Angeles is now the 
Argonaut, isalso completely air-conditioned. 
The Apache, running mate of the Juxurious 





Golden State Limited between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, has had its eastbound schedule 
trimmed, its equipment improved and com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 





. OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


m Pacific b 


ecrland Limited 
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Summer heat abolished 

This summer, a score of Southern Pacific 
trains will be air-conditioned from stem to 
stern. In addition to those shown on the 
map and mentioned above, many another 
Southern Pacific train in the west and south 
will shield its passengers from summer heat 
and dust. 


Write Mr. Bartlett 


In all western travel matters, Southern Pa- 
cific’s eastern Passenger Traffic Manager, 
O. P. Bartlett, is a recognized authority. At 
his fingertips are facts and figures about 
all the thrilling vacation regions served by 
Southern Pacific’s 16,000 miles of line. For 
booklets: How to see the whole Pacific Coast 
and How to save money on your trip, write 
Mr. Bartlett, Dept. NW51, 310 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. 
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RRS SUTAVRTONG 
POUNUS” 


N SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, there is no end to any road. 
Every discovery, every bit of new knowledge—even 
every failure—may suggest new fields for study. 


The Mazpa lamp was an achievement. If tonight’s 
illumination had to be produced with the carbon-fila- 
ment lamps of 1904, our nightly lighting bill would 
jump $5,000,000. But the G-E scientists who perfected 
it, in the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N. Y., 
were not satisfied. They were already following the 
trails opened by lamp research. 


One trail led to the high-vacuum tube and all its ap- 
plications—radiobroadcasting, sensitive radio recep- 
tion, the host of services that tubes perform. Another 
led to tungsten points for automobile ignition, saving 
motorists millions of dollars each year. Others pro- 
duced new safeguards for health—new weapons against 
disease. For these and other discoveries, the lamp was 
a starting point. 


Dr. Willis R. Whitney, Vice President in Charge of G-E 
Research, sees in the future the promise of yet greater 
things. “‘Discoveries and inventions are not terminals,’’ 
he says, “‘they are fresh starting points from which we 
can climb to new knowledge.”’ 


Fresh starting points, new trails, paths to greater use- 
fulness—these are the goals of the G-E research that 
has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 

















poking fun or making any certain nationali; 





ridiculous, .. 


Detroit, Mich. 


INVENTORS: Your issue of April 25. , 
47, column 1: 


gg 


No 


States patents. 


Novy. 


it. 


The leading American patentees and the 
number of patents issued to them up 1 
November, are as follows: 

John F. O’Connor, Chicago, IIL, 
equipment ) 


Mass., 


Montclair, N. 


ark, N. 
309. 
The 


unable to identify more than one or two 


this list, yet they are “the new Edisons 


2 
dD, 


living man 


I doubt 


periodical 


949: 
(electricity) 


434: 
Mass., 


average man 


Reference to Dr. 


offered, of course, in disparagement « 
accomplishments. 
Fame is secure. 
group who have each been granted be 
100 and 200 United States patents, we 
such men as Henry Ford, Lee DeForest 


Hall of 


Nicola 


As a matter of fact, prolixity in inv: 
is only part of the story. Alexander G1 
Bell, for example, obtained exactly 
four patents, the Wright brothers onl 


Editor, Popular Science Monthly 
New 


CAPITAL ERROR: 
| of the News-WEEK of Mar. 21, The ! e 
is supposed to be the capital of the \« 
This is not so, because Amsterd 

the capital and The Hague “only” the 
dence of our government. 


lands. 


Director, The Newton School 


Tesla. 


York City 


E. C. van Es 
Leiden 
The Netherlands 
e 

BOOKS: Just... to let you know that in 
response to Miss Pauline Cope’s ple or 
books for the Edison High School at Lee 
ley, Tenn. made in your April 11 issue e 
Newton School is arranging to send on all 


its surplus books and magazines to Miss Cope 
for the benefit of her fellow students. 


Newton, N. J. 


“He holds 


Edison, with 1,099, 
only inventor who was granted mor, 
1,000. Counting both their United Stat. 

| foreign patents on the same inventions, » {, 
prolific inventors may have passed the 
sand mark. 
Reese Hutchison is one of them, for 
1935, his total of United State 
ents was less than 200. 

In the last several years I had hear 
eral men referred to as “the successor t 
son,” or as “the holder of more patents 
any other American.” { 
would be interesting to find out exactly who 
| was who, so [ engaged a corps of profes 
searchers to dig into the records of the 
ed States Patent Office. 
countered 
| in the 


a name that recurred fre 
lists of 
checked every patent ever issued to this 
| following back his trail of inventions 

as necessary—in some cases, through 45 
of records. The results of this survey 

complete surprise to every one concern: 


Elihu 


J., (chemistry) 648; Her 
Wise Wood, New York City, (printi: 
chinery ) 
Gloucester, 
Farmer, Wilmerding, Pa., (air brakes 
Ethan I. Dodds, Central Valley, N. Y., 
way equipment) 321; Edward Weston, 
J., (electrical measuring instru 
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It struck me t 
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696: Carleton 
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PLANK: Arch D. Campbell of St. Paul 
seeks the Republican Congressional 
nomination. His pledge: “I will do no 
pointing with pride or viewing with 
alarm. I will not try to get in office 
or stay in office on Abraham Lincoln’s 
reputation. I will not mention the rock- 
pound coast of Maine or the sur 
kissed shores of California.” 

OsLIGING: Weehawken, N. J., resi- 
dents complained so vehemently about 
night blasting on a construction job 
that the engineers agreed to do some- 
thing about it: Henceforth they’ll set 
off a shrieking fire siren as a warning 
before each explosion. 


Back TO NATURE: Mrs. Emilie Ars- 


lanian got a divorce. Her husband, she | 


told the Newark, N. J., court, deserted 
her and went to live in a tree. 


FamiLy: In Los Angeles, Mrs. Ruby 


Pedersen married Harvey Bladen. Mrs. 


Pedersen’s daughter married Bladen’s | 


younger brother, Orville. So Mrs. Bla- 
den Sr. is her brother-in-law’s mother- 
in-law. Young Mr. Bladen is his wife’s 
step-uncle. Harvey is his  brother’s 


stepfather-in-law, not to mention his | 
sister-in-law’s stepfather. They plan to | 


live in a double house. 

ApPpEAL: Mrs. L. C. Hughes-Hallett, 
wife of the British Consul in Detroit, 
wrote to the papers urging people to 
send their snakes to her: “I specialize 
in snakes and rats,” she explained. “I 
have a beautiful rat now with a brown 
head ... He sleeps in my bedroom.” 

Encore: Lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place—so they say. 
But last week it struck one house in 
Michigan City, Ind., twice within fif- 
teen minutes. Within the next ten min- 
utes three more bolts ripped into the 
same house. 

SPORTSMAN: A duck swooped down to 
catch a trout. The trout jumped out of 
the water and onto the bank. Impact 
with the water stunned the duck. And 
just then A. P. Gorsuch of Glencoe, 
Md., says he happened along, picked up 
both the bird and the fish, took them 
home, and ate them. 

PREPAREDNESS: Applicants who hope 
to get Summer jobs as guards in Pitts- 
burgh’s parks must be able to run 
100 yards in 14 seconds, jump 12 feet 
m a running broad jump, sprint 15 
yards and jump a 3-foot hurdle, sprint 
15 yards to a ramp 5 feet high and 
clear a 10-foot trench beyond, and 
Sprint 15 yards to an 8-foot fence and 
climb it. 

StyMiep: Arrested in Ogden, Utah, 
for speeding past a stop signal, George 
Shaw told the judge: “There were two 
ladies with me, which made the front 
Seat crowded. I was too modest to 
reach over and shift gears.” Sentence 
Suspended. 








E was referring to the 
grotesque picture that 
the shadow made upon the 
wall. “I shuddertothink what 
a nuisance I was—how I al- 
most lost you,” he added. 


“You certainly did,” she 
laughed, “there was a time 
when I thought I couldn’t 
stand you another minute.” 


“And if I hadn’t taken that 


very broad hint you gave me, 
I’d never be sitting here, your 
husband-to-be.” 


* * * 


There’s nothing that nips 
friendship or romance in the 
bud so quickly as a case of 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
It is simply inexcusable. 


Since the fermentation of 
tiny food particles in the 
mouth is a major cause of this 
condition, everybody is likely 
tooffend at sometimeorother. 

The wise precaution is to 
use Listerine as a mouth rinse 


and gargle—especially before 


social engagements. 


Listerine quickly halts fer- 
mentation; then checks the 
objectionable odors it causes. 
The breath, in fact the entire 
mouth becomes fresh and 
wholesome. Get in the habit 
of using Listerine every morn- 
ing and every night and be- 
tween times before social 
engagements. It is your 
assurance that you will not 
offend others needlessly. 
Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


'Use LISTERINE before social engagements 
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N the year 1854, Florence Nightingale, 

profoundly stirred by reports of the 
suffering and misery of the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the Crimean War, 
packed her things and set sail for the 
war area. 

There, this brave woman brought 
mercy to more than 10,000 suffering men. 
To these stricken soldiers, she was an 
angel. To the officials who had permitted 
their misery, she was a fury. She worked, 
she fought, she administered, she com- 
manded. And in a few short months, she 
had miraculously brought order out of 
chaos, substituted comfort for horror. 

When peace brought quiet again to 
the Crimea, Florence Nightingale fought 
on. She established nursing homes, and 
became the mother of modern nursing. 
She crusaded not only for better military 


hospital conditions, but for better hos- 
pitals everywhere. Her name and her work 
have become a legend to those who de- 
vote their lives to healing the sick. 


That’s why, each year, the hospitals of 
America set aside her birthday, May 12, 
as National Hospital Day. 


They’ve set aside this day to help you 
learn exactly what gees on inside a hos- 
pital, and the part the hospital plays in 
the welfare of your community. 


The hospital is, of course, the place in 
which are concentrated the equipment 
and facilities that science has evolved 
for the treatment and cure of illness. In 
the hospital, your physician’s efforts are 
supplemented by the competent assist- 
ance of staff doctors, internes, pharma- 
cists, nurses, laboratory workers, and 


dietitians. Every member of this staff 
trained to care sympathetically and 
telligently for the sick. And the hospi! 
is so organized that the service continucs 
for 24 hours a day. 

Visit one of the hospitals in your com- 
munity. Then if your physician shoul 
advise you or one of your family to gv 
to a hospital, you will know, from having 
seen with your own eyes, what an e!! 
cient, friendly, peaceful place it is. 





“we This advertisement is pub- 
lished by Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., world’s larg- 
est makers of pharmaceutical and 
biological products, in the interest of 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY 
Visit Your Hospital on May 12 
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ETHIOPIA: War ‘Ends’ in Deserted Addis Ababa With Riot of 


Blood and Loot; but Conqueror Knows He Has Not Yet Conquered 


October 14, 1922, Pietro Badoglio 
raised his stocky form at a public meet- 
ing, declared his deep loyalty and love 
for King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, and 
flung defiance at Benito Mussolini, glow- 
ering revolutionary who pointed a Fas- 
cist army at Rome. 

“Give me one company of carabinieri 
and I will sweep those Blackshirt up- 
starts into the sea!” 

But the tiny monarch, despite his 
affection for the granite-faced World 
War hero, didn’t hand over the soldiers. 
Instead, two weeks later he gave the 
government into Mussolini’s keeping. 

May 3, 1936, the Duce stood among a 
group of peasants in Venezia Palace, 
distributing presents for long tenure on 
lands. A messenger popped into the 
room. Mussolini’s eyes flamed and he 
stopped crunching a mouthful of raw 
beans. 

“You are fortunate . .. to see crowned 
the efforts of the Italian people!” 

That same soldier, Marshal Bado- 
glio, who once threatened to duck him 
in the Mediterranean, had brought the 
self-styled ‘“‘modern Caesar’ his great- 
est glory. As Commander-in-Chief of 
the Fascist “‘colonial’ invaders, Bado- 
glio bore down on Addis Ababa, capi- 
tal of the world’s only remaining black 
monarchy. 

An hour later in the presence of King 
Victor Emmanuel, the Duce announced 
to the Chamber of Deputies: “I have 
ordered a general assembly of the Ital- 
ian people . . . I shall make the an- 
nouncement you are waiting for.” 


FucuT: The story began Thursday 
when the remnant of the population in 
Addis Ababa got a surprise. At the 
head of a handful of tribesmen, a be- 
draggled little man on a mule bumped 
into the sprawling city. Gray streaked 
the ebony of his curly beard; fatigue 
furrowed his face; bandages—covering 
poison gas burns—protected both arms. 

The King of Kings, lost to the world 
since his defeat at Lake Ashangi five 
weeks before, had returned to rally his 
subjects—he said. At the Imperial Pal- 
ace, he stiffened his pride: “I will never 
leave my country of my own free will 
—nhever, never! The Ethiopians are 
a the same days as America in 
776.” 

Then he summoned his Ministers. 
They told him the warriors of Gore, 
220-mile-distant southwestern city to 
which Haile Selassie wanted to move 
the government, had rebelled. Also, 
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The Last Black Empire: Italy Already Has One- 
Third (Shaded Portion) and Expects the Rest 


troops near the capital, on whom the 
Emperor relied for a last, desperate 
stand, refused to fight. 


Saturday morning at 4 A.M., the sad- 
eyed Monarch crammed the royal train 
with cherished possessions. Then he 
ordered a high-born rebel, Ras Ayelou, 
imprisoned since 1930, brought to him. 
He pardoned the traitor: “You see the 
result of your treason... back to your 
Province, ingrate ... your soul will 
always be in chains.” 


With this last gesture of royal power 
the Emperor boarded the train with his 
family, Ras Kassa, northern command- 
er, and Foreign Minister Belaten Gheta 
Herrouy. <A 36-hour run to Jibouti 
meant safety on French territory. 


Riot: In Addis Ababa the lid was 
off. Brigands swarmed in from the hills 
and joined war-weary warriors and 
loot-hungry inhabitants in a riot of 
shooting, pillaging and incendiarism. 





Bent on obliterating the capital before 
the arrival of the Italian armies, mobs 
sacked and fired the Treasury and cap- 
tured gold stocks. 


Plunderers filled with stolen Chianti 
smashed through the doors of the Im- 
perial Palace. They came out with 
splintered hunks of the Emperor’s 
throne—and staggered down to Menelik 
Square, center of the city. 

There they howled in drunken glee, 
fired rifles, and threw spears. Their 
bloody war dance in the middle of the 
square revolved around a monument 
erected in 1930 by Haile Selassie to 
commemorate his coronation. 

Among the first white casualties was 
a naturalized American missionary, 
Mrs. A. R. Stadin, of Loma Linda, 
Calif., killed in her sleep by a stray 
bullet. 

Refugees fled to the 15-acre British 
Legation, perched on a hill 4 miles from 
the city. There 250 stalwart Sikhs un- 





































































der white officers stood guard behind 
barbed wire and sandbag barricades. 
When a mob threatened the Turkish 
Legation, Sir Sidney Barton, British 
Minister, sent British troops to the res- 
cue. 

In the squat American Legation, near 
the heart of the city and badly exposed 
to the fury of rioters, United States 
_ Minister Cornelius Van H. Engert act- 
ed swiftly. 


TRIANGLE: In Washington the State 
Department’s radio crackled. An ex- 
cited operator transcribed a_ call 
from Engert: “Messengers to the Brit- 
ish Legation cannot get through... 
Please communicate immediately via 
London my request to Sir Sidney Bar- 
ton . . . Need a few Sikhs and one 
Lewis gun.” 

Washington phoned London. London 
radioed Addis Ababa. Over a gigantic 
triangle of 13,000 miles, the 4 miles be- 
tween the legations were bridged. Sir 
Sidney replied that he couldn’t spare 
any Sikhs for the Americans’ defense. 
Secretary of State Hull then ordered the 
legation evacuated, and the British 
Government instructed Sir Sidney to 
provide a convoy of guards. 

Reports said that in a three-day 
orgy, ten Europeans and scores of na- 
tives died. Corpses strewed the streets 
and when night fell cackling hyenas 
descended on Addis Ababa for grisly 
feasting. 


SOS: For the fate of 3,000 foreigners 
in the capital, including 50 Americans 
and 1,000 British (white and colored), 
the world waited on Marshal Badoglio. 

In Rome, capital of the “aggressor 
State,” urgent appeals streamed to the 
government from Paris and London. 
Both nations technically recognized the 
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Fascist conquest of Ethiopia by asking 
speedy occupation of Addis Ababa for 
the protection of their nationals. 


In London, Anthony Eden thought 
the war was over. The sanctions gen- 
eralissimo admitted: “We must learn 
... and profit ... by the lessons of the 
last seven months.” He told the League 
of Nations Union: ‘His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will have to take stock of the 
League’s position . . . reforming the 
Covenant.” 


By this, the earnest young Crusader 
indicated that, at the May 11 meeting 
of the League Council, he might demand 
drastic reconstruction of its powers—to 
provide resistance against the hammer- 
ing of Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hit- 
ler. 


CongueEsT: The headlines of the out- 
side world, proclaiming the end of the 
war, didn’t interest Marshal Badoglio. 
He knew that capturing Addis Ababa 
is not conquering Ethiopia. Ahead of 
the Italians lie years of subjugating 
savage tribes—and subsequent coloni- 
zation. 

But he could smile over his own rec- 
ord. 

In December, when Badoglio replaced 
Gen. Emilio de Bono, spry, white-beard- 
ed Fascist, he found tangled supply 
trains barely feeding disorganized 
troops. Reason: While Askaris bat- 
tled the Ethiopians, jealous Blackshirts 
and Regular Army men heckled each 
other. 


The Marshal stopped that. Within 
two months he had a fast-moving, hard- 
hitting force of 350,000 men. He set 
this military machine to grinding down 
the Negus’s armies. In three decisive 
battles the Ethiopians stupidly locked 
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Negus’s Progress: (Top Row) He Goes to School—Enjoys a Roman Holiday—Buys the Kaiser’s Coach—for His 
Coronation; (Bottom Row) Holds Court in His New Palace—Hears Italian Planes Above It—Flees Addis Ababa 


bayonets with Italians—at Amba Alagi, 
Amba Aradam, and Lake Ashangi. The 
black men reeled back, and the Em- 
peror fled with them. 


Then, Badoglio started his roaring 
column of trucks hurtling out of 
Quoram into Addis Ababa—300 miles 
in four weeks. 

The spectacular drive easily bested 
General Napier’s 1868 record of 400 
miles in 5 months—from the eastern 
coast to Magdala. General Napier 
sought to punish Emperor Theodore for 
torturing British officers captured on 
an Ethiopian mission. Surrounded by 
British forces, the ruler committed 
suicide. 


SANCTUARY: The raising of the Italian 
flag over the Ethiopian capital was ex- 
pected to demoralize the army facing 
Gen. Rodolfo Graziani near Harar. 
Plans called for a pincers meeting be- 
tween Badoglio and Graziani near 
Diradawa, the Jibouti railway midway 
station. 


But Haile Selassie in Jibouti, took no 
interest in all this. He only wanted to 
get inside the Coptic monastery in 
Palestine—founded in the 4th century 
and recently endowed by his Empress 
Menen. 

He appealed to the British Empire. 

A few hours later, the ‘Conquering 
Lion of Judah” sped up the Red Sea 
on the 33-knot cruiser Enterprise, King 
Edward’s favorite warship. 


® In London, tears streamed down the 
face of Dr. Azaj Warqueth Martin, 
Ethiopian Minister. His thin frame 
shook with sobs: “The Emperor has 
lost everything ... It is terrible . 

I have orders to enter his sons for 
Eton.” 
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POLITICS: Republicans Yell ‘Stop Landon!’ But 


Eastern Primaries Make the Kansan Seem Unstoppable 


Eighteen months ago Alf. M. Landon 
of Kansas was simply a farm-belt Gov- 
ernor. 

A year ago he was a Republican 
“Presidential possibility”—one of a mot- 
ley list ranging from Charles Lindbergh 
to Governor Hoffman of New Jersey. 

By last week, Landon had become a 
3-to-1 bet for the nomination. If anyone 
needed proof that Alf Landon was the 
far-and-away leader, he could find it in 
two words echoing through Republican 
ranks—“Stop Landon!” 

As boosters of Borah, Knox, and 
Hoover mobilized to head off the Kan- 
san, political memories flashed back. 
Loud cries of “Stop Hoover’ preceded 
the 1928 Republican convention; in the 
Spring of 1932 “Stop Roosevelt” sound- 
ed almost like a Democratic theme song. 
With few exceptions, Stop Somebody 
movements have been final proof that 
Somebody was already beyond the stop- 
ping point. 

Last week newspapers had hardly be- 
gun reporting “Stop Landon”’ activities 
when press wires flashed news from 
Boston that made him look unstoppable. 
In the Massachusetts GOP primaries, 
neither the Kansan nor any other White 
House aspirant had his name on the bal- 
lots. But before polls closed, voters had 
scribbled “Landon” on 77,905. The next 
highest man, Herbert Clark Hoover, 
polled less than one-tenth that many. 


SWEEPS: Ever since Landon col- 
leagues first ‘“‘mentioned” him for Presi- 
dent—simply to increase his prestige in 
the Senatorial campaign planned for 
1936—delegates in one Western State 
after another have pledged themselves 
to him. 

But the Massachusetts vote was dif- 
ferent. It indicated the “conservative 


Senator Borah: Will He 
Spoil a One-Horse Race? 
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East” had also become overwhelmingly 
Landon-conscious. 

As added proof three days later, New 
York party leaders announced their 
State delegation of 90 would probably 
vote solidly for the Kansas Governor. 
Finally, in a nationwide poll by the In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, Landon this 
week piled up more votes than all others 
combined. 

Barring some complete blow-up, stu- 
dents of party politics see only one ma- 
jor obstacle in the Governor’s path—a 
shaggy-haired old gentleman from Ida- 
ho. Senator William E. Borah, second 
to Landon in popular straw votes, sus- 
pects him of being Wall Street’s candi- 
date. More than once the Senator has 
hinted he might bolt to Roosevelt should 
Landon win the nomination. 

If Borah cuts capers at next month’s 
convention, party leaders concede that 
a dark horse may win. If Borah stays 
in line, the Republican jamboree may 
well resemble the Democrats’—a one- 
horse race. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


LIGHTER: For months’ Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan has 
ranked as No. 1 dark horse in the Re- 
publican Presidential contest. A fort- 
night ago his darkness faded a few 
shades when Michigan’s Republican 
State convention instructed its dele- 
gates to put his name in nomination. 

Last week the Senator gave approval 
to the move, inviting Gov. Frank D. 
Fitzgerald to make the nominating 
speech. But he quickly added: “I have 
not sought the nomination and shall not 
do so... The delegation is unpledged— 
at my request. It is free to vote as it 
pleases.”’ 





Mrs. James Roosevelt: ‘I Don’t Think 
My Son Should Campaign This Year’ 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY PAT TERRY 


ADvicE: Visiting in Texas last week, 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, 82, paused to 
give her son some advice—via the na- 
tion’s front pages: “I don’t think my 
son should campaign this year. The peo- 
ple know whether they want him 
another four years. If they don’t, 
Franklin Roosevelt will get along well 
enough outside the White House.” 

A few days earlier, Democratic rank- 
and-filers had their first chance to show 
whether they wanted to retain him. In 
Pennsylvania, the President faced oppo- 
sition in a primary election for the first 
time this year. The opponent was Col. 
Henry Breckenridge, Charles  Lind- 
bergh’s attorney and a sharp Roosevelt 
critic. Both pro- and anti-New Deal- 
ers crowed over the results: Roosevelt, 
700,000; Breckenridge, 40,000. 

Last SwitcH: “What am I, a Demo- 
crat or a Republican?” asked Henry A. 
Wallace. “I don’t know.” Son of Hard- 
ing’s Secretary of Agriculture, he had 
just assumed the same job in Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet. Last week he made up 
his mind, notifying Iowa officials to 
change his formal allegiance from Re- 
publican to Democratic. 


PUBLICITY: The Democratic National 
Committee in Role of a Good Neighbor 


Three years out of four, little streams 
of political propaganda trickle from 
Democratic and Republican headquar- 
ters in Washington. But every fourth 
year the rivulets swell into gushing 
torrents of handouts, clipsheets, and 
“newspapers.” 

Recently the Republican National 
Committee started three new publica- 
tions: On Our Way, a picture paper 
twitting the New Deal; The Trumpeter, 
calling GOP youth to the colors; and 
Flash, a statistical review showing 
women how much The More Abundant 
Life costs them. 

Last week a new Democratic paper 
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showed up. The Roosevelt Record, a 
12-page tabloid, contained cartoons, 
pictures, and a stirring defense of the 
much-publicized $18,000 WPA grant 
for a Memphis dog pound. Editor of 
this “non-partisan” publication is a 
young minister-journalist-broadcaster 
named Stanley High. Realizing that a 
minister with a flair for publicity might 
be valuable, Mr. Roosevelt sent for 
High last month to help get the New 
Deal’s campaign under full steam. 

Nominally, The Roosevelt Record is 
issued by the Good Neighbor League, 
a new “independent” organization. The 
League insists it has no link with the 
Democratic National Committee. But 
last week iconoclastic reporters traced 
a Good Neighbor publicity handout to 
the National Committee’s office. 


e 
TOWNSEND: Congress Continues 
Loading Its Gun for OARP Heads 


“Don’t be an old fool, John!” 

John’s wife slapped him smartly on 
the cheek, shrilled her rebuke, and 
grabbed the arm he was waving under 
an inquisitive Congressman’s nose. 
Representative Clare E. Hoffman of 
Michigan was learning about the 
Townsend Plan. 

Hubbub welled around them in De- 
troit’s Federal court room. Gaffers 
crowded about the visiting Congress- 
man. Voices cracking with age and 
anger harped at him. They cajoled 
him. They pitied him. They de- 
nounced him as a poltroon out to save 
his own hide in the next election. 

In Michigan and in California, stub- 
born old Johns and their wives booed, 
catcalled or listened in unbelieving 
silence last week while House subcom- 
-mittee witnesses damned Townsend 
Plan leaders as money-grabbing loot- 
ers of the aged. The faith of the old 
remained where their dimes had gone. 


Sipesnows: The faithful filled most 
of the seats at three big Townsend 
sideshows. Six weeks ago House com- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Ordered a campaign for an additional CCC 
enlistment of 26,000 men, bringing enrol- 
ment up to the authorized total of 350,000 
men in the 2,109 camps. 

Rejected proposal, signed by 154 Represent- 
atives, to earmark $700,000,000, or one 
half of the pending work relief appro- 
priation, for PWA projects, 

SENATE: 

Passed Anti-Chain Store Bill prohibiting 
price discrimination and authorizing the 
Federal Trade Commission to limit quan- 
tity discounts; sent it to House. 

Passed bill providing a yearly appropriation 
of $12,000,000 beginning July 1, 1937, for 
the Federal-State vocational educational 
service; sent it to House. 

Adopted Vandenberg resolution ordering 
Secretary Wallace to supply a list of those 
who have received AAA benefits of more 
than $10,000. The resolution carried 2 
Democrat - backed amendment ordering 
statistics on profits accruing to large cor- 
porations as the result of protective tar- 
iffs. 

HOUSE: 

Passed $531,068,707 Navy Appropriation Bill 
—largest in peacetime history—providing 
for twelve destroyers, six submarines, 33: 
airplanes, 84 miscellaneous vessels, and 
increased enlistment of the navy and ma- 
rine corps; a special amendment, request- 
ed by the President, appropriated funds for 
laying two 35,000-ton battleships—to be 
built if other powers enlarge their navies; 
sent it to Senate. 

Adopted resolution authorizing Speaker 
Byrns to appoint a five-man committee to 
study governmental expenditures with a 
view to reducing Federal costs and merg- 
ing overlapping agencies and bureaus. 

Passed $1,250,000 bill to meet interest claims 
of mine operators under the War Minerals 
Relief Act—legislation passed during the 
World War to encourage mine owners to 
open new mines and expand operations; 
sent it to President. 

Time in debate: 26 hours, 40 minutes, 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, persuaded officials of the United 
Mine Workers of America to postpone a 
strike of 105,000 Eastern anthracite miners 
pending negotiations for a new labor agree- 
ment. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 30) 


Meetets sividescscreesee Ceccceces $44,226,426.25 
Expenditures ccccccccccccccess $144,163,390.86 
POS. occ ctneoee TT TT TTT TTT $2,441,970,519.23 
Deficit, fiscal year......e- eee -$2,637,372,665.36 
Public DeBt cccoccccescecoces $31,425,440,395.88 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 








mitteemen had. opened the main show 
—an investigation that would blight 
the pension movement before it got to 
the polls. In Washington, the com- 
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Mrs. Jackson Told Clare Hoffman (in Pocketless 
Coat) That Townsend Leaders Have a ‘Racket’ 
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mittee had pried into Dr. Francis §. 
Townsend’s Old Age Revolving Pen- 
sions, Ltd., and his promise to deliver 
—by way of Congress—$200 a month 
to everybody over 60 who cared to quit 
work. Late in the month the investiga- 
tors looked afield for more ammunition. 

To California, where the doctor first 
hatched his idea, they sent a wise- 
cracking, adroit New York Democrat, 
Representative Joseph A. Gavagan. 
To Michigan, where OARP votes 
elected a Representative last year, the 
committee dispatched a Republican 
with a local axe to grind. Clare Hoff- 
man must down a Townsend candidate 
to win renomination in his district 
primary. 

Last week the rovers held their hear- 
ings—Hoffman in Detroit and Battle 
Creek, Gavagan in Los Angeles. Then 
they headed back to Washington with 
bulging bagsfull of Townsend linen. 


Cow: In all three cities, the tale 
carefully woven by investigators and 
witnesses was much the same—OARP 
leaders were out to mulct the aged. At 
all the hearings, the choicest stories 
came from one-time OARP workers 
eager to prove that Townsend rascality 
hastened their exits from the organiza- 
tion. They quoted gustily from con- 
versations with Dr. Townsend; with 
Robert E. Clements, until lately OARP’s 
national secretary; and with lesser 
satraps. 

“Clements... ‘We don’t give a damn 
about the old people.’ ” 

“Townsend ... “These old fossils don’t 
know what it’s all about.’ ” 

“H. H. Schwinger, former OARP 
Midwestern manager... ‘We don’t want 
to get this job done too fast. We want 
to milk this cow for two more years.’ ” 


Money: A disgruntled Townsend lob- 
byist assured Gavagan that the doctor 
once opened a letter, pocketed an en- 
closed bill, and chortled: “That old 
sister came through in great shape.” 

A former organizer testified that in 
California’s 1934 election for Governor, 
Townsend leaders delivered the OARP’s 
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Was Proof Against All They Heard 
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yotes to Frank F. Merriam—but never 
got the $12,000 they were promised in 
return. 

Calling herself “the Townsend pio- 
neer in Michigan,” Mrs. Juanita H. 
Jackson sorrowfully informed Hoffman 
that the doctor was her idol—until she 
met him. Then: 

“All he could talk about was money, 
money, money.” 


SpikE: Just before the touring at- 
tractions opened, Washington stay-at- 
homes heard more about Townsend 
money and economics. 

From Clements the committee 
dragged an admission that in his two 
and one half years with OARP he 
grossed $77,881.23 in salaries and prof- 
its from The Townsend National Week- 
ly, official organization newspaper. 

Other testimony spiked OARP’s lone 
claim to support in respectable econom- 
ic circles. Robert R. Doane, New 
York economist, has burgeoned in 
Townsend literature and speeches as a 
firm believer in the Townsend Plan. 
Before the committee, Doane said that 
he considered the plan “astronomical,” 
and that he had tried vainly to halt 
Townsend blurbs to the contrary. 

Certain it was loaded for bear, the 
committee cocked its big gun: A sub- 
poena commanding the doctor himself 
to appear this week. 


TAXES: Senate Gets the House’s 
Bill and Starts to Rebuild It 


Representative Robert L. Doughton 
ate a peanut and cast a careful eye 
over the House. From the clerk’s ros- 
trum came a lulling drone. Nobody 
paid much attention. 

Doughton cracked another peanut. 
Everything was going to be all right. 

In just 2 hours and 46 minutes the 
House last week skimmed through the 
$803,000,000 corporation tax bill sub- 
mitted by Chairman Doughton’s Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Clerks reading in relays skipped air- 
ily from page to page, sometimes jump- 
ing whole paragraphs of a measure that 
would revolutionize the tax system. 

It made little difference. Only seven 
Republicans were there when the heart 
of the bill—rates on undistributed cor- 
poration surpluses—came up for a- 
mendment. 

Next day the bill passed, 267 to 93, 
and sped toward certain revision in the 
Senate. 

Immediately the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee opened public hearings. The 
first witness, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, dropped a shocker: 

The nation’s deficit for this fiscal 
year, including the full cost of the sol- 
diers’ bonus, would reach an all-time 
high—$5,966,600,000. To keep next 
year’s deficit within reasonable bounds, 
the committee would have to add at 
least $190,000,000 to the tax bill, bring- 
ing its total to approximately $1,000,- 
000,000. 

Chairman Pat Harrison loyally prom- 
ised to find the money. So did Senator 
William H. King of Utah, next-ranking 
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RECOMMISSIONED: Shirley Temple (lower right) again has permission to grow a 
gray goatee, don a long-tailed coat and guzzle a mint julep. Such outward and visible 


signs officially designate the Kentucky Colonel which she has been, wasn’t any more, 
and is again. 

Just a month ago, Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler (center) went fishing. In his absence 
Shirley and 16,999 other Colonels, Admirals, Commodores, Captains, Magicians Royal, 
and Canoeists Royal lost their titles. Their commissions expired with the expiration of 
the term of the Governor who appointed them, ruled Attorney General Beverly M. 
Vincent, who will be called “General” even after he goes out of office. 

Last week Governor Chandler again went fishing. In his absence Acting Gov. J. E. 
Wise reappointed “all persons who have been heretofore commissioned Colonels, 
Admirals, or aides on the staffs of preceding Governors,” just to “remove any doubts 


that may exist as to the status of said Colonels, Admirals or aides . . .” 


In the executive journal all Co'onels are d-sigrated as “Honorable.” 


Besides the 


Hon. Shirley Temple, the photos show (left) the Hon. Mae West, the Hon. James A. 


Farley, and (right) the Hon. Jeck Dempsey. 





committeeman. But he wanted to do it 
another way—junk the House bill, and 
jack up present income tax rates. 

The majority followed Harrison's 
lead: Substitute simpler, fewer sched- 
ules for the complex House structure, 
and retain the principle of levies on un- 
distributed earnings. 

“Why,” Harrison drawled, ‘with these 
few simplifications, the Senate will pass 
it without question.” 


LYNCHING: 1936 Score Jumps to 
Six, Catching Up With 1935 


When last week opened, the country’s 
lynch score for the year stood at a 
pleasing 3—just half the total for the 
same period in 1935. When the week 
ended, 1936 had caught up. Three times 
mobs marched to the kill in Georgia 
and Arkansas; in Alabama it took 112 
National Guardsmen to thwart still 
another lynching. 

The sudden outburst seemed to bear 
out a conclusion—pointed by monthly 


record in recent years—that warm 
weather breeds mobs, or the offenses 
that incite mobs. 


® Near Danielsville, Ga., a month ago, 
a girl’s scream and the arrest of a 
Negro for attempted assault brought a 
besieging mob—and a sick old man— 
to the county jail. 

Superior Court Judge Berry T. Mose- 
ley, 74, aching with influenza, left his 
bed to plead with the would-be lynchers. 
In one minute he turned the trick with 
a pleading speech and a call to good 
citizens to have themselves deputized. 


The mob became just a crowd in a 
small-town street. National Guards- 
men arrived soon afterward and hustled 
the prisoner to Atlanta. 


Last week, on the eve of his trial, 
officers returned the Negro to Daniels- 
ville. Next morning they found him 
bound to a pine tree, his body chopped 
by bullets. No Judge Moseley had been 
abroad that night. 


® In Pavo, Ga., the sheriff arrested 
John Rushin, colored farm laborer, sus- 
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Alfred E. Smith Jr. Said He Wouldn’t 
Be in It If He Didn’t Think It Legal 


pected of robbing and killing a white 
man. Before the officer could get his 
prisoner safely to jail, 200 men seized 
the quaking Negro, shot him dead, and 
dropped his body in the yard of a 
Negro schoolhouse. 


* In Lepanto, Ark., City Marshal Jay 
May last month persuaded a mob to 
spare a 19-year-old Negro accused of 
threatening a white girl. May ordered 
the colored boy to leave Lepanto and 
stay away. 

Last week the Negro returned. A 
mob punctured him with three shots, 
one through the heart. 


® In Huntsville, Ala., some 400 men 
stared into machine-gun muzzles and 
the young faces of National Guardsmen 
massed about the court house. Inside, 
a hulking Negro pleaded not guilty to 
charges of rape and murder. As his 
arraignment ended, the crowd’s jeers 
swelled into roared threats. Guards- 
men pitched a dozen tear-gas bombs, 
rushed their prisoner through the gasp- 
ing throng, and sped him to Birming- 
ham. Mobsters knew the Negro would 
be back for trial next week. 


LOTTERIES: Big Names Are Just 
Dead Letters to the Postoffice 


Anthony Comstock, bewhiskered 
guardian of 19th century morals, penned 
a powerful warning to wayward seek- 
ers of something for nothing: 

“The purchaser of lottery tickets is 
a gambler! No sooner has a man se- 
cured a lottery ticket than he fancies 
the ‘grand capital’ prize in his posses- 
sion, and begins to daydream and build 
castles in the air.” 


Nothing, he proclaimed, could be 
worse for humankind. 

Comstock’s assaults in the 1880’s has- 
tened the downfall of the last State 
lottery in this country, and the passage 
of a Federal law barring lottery tickets 
and literature from the United States 
mails. 

Last week the Postoffice Department 
invoked that law to close the mails to 
two ambitious attempts to bring back 
lotteries within the pale—Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman’s National Conference on 
Legalizing Lotteries, Inc., and Alfred 
E. Smith Jr.’s Golden States Advertis- 
ing Corp. A month earlier the depart- 
ment had banned another impressively 
named outfit—Major Thomas G. Lan- 
phier’s Association for Legalizing 
American Lotteries, Inc. 


PRECEDENT: Weighty names and 
worthy causes have had a way of at- 
taching themselves to American lot- 
teries. 

When the thirteen colonies were fight- 


OMAR THE TENTMAKER 
THE OPTOMISTS 


Go. 
3 MARKS BROTHERS 
IKE @ MIKE 
THE FUNSTERS 
THE TWINS 
ABOVE THE CROWD PAGLIACCI 
BRANDED 8 
JUMBO 
SAWDUST TRAIL 
JUST CLOWNING 
LAUGH PARADE 
LAUGH, CLOWN. LAUGH .~ 
MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 


Grand National ‘Skill’: Pick the 
Right Title and Wait for a Prize 


ing England, patriots scrambled for 
tickets in a drawing sponsored by the 
Continental Congress to finance the rev- 
olutionary armies. George Washington 
blessed a scheme to raise $350,000 to 
help build the city of Washington. 


First prize: “One superb hotel with 
baths, outhouses, etc., to cost $50,000.” 

Soon after the Civil War two heroes 
of the Confederacy—Generals J. A. 
Early and G. T. Beauregard—lent their 
names to a gang whose sorry repute 
finally killed legalized lotteries. The 
Louisiana State Lottery thrived from 
1869 to 1890, often netting $3,000,000 
profits in a single year. 

Its State charter required payment 
of $40,000 a year into the Louisiana 
Treasury. But, as the charter neared 
expiration, the howls of the Comstocks 
protested against renewal. Thereupon, 
the enterprise offered as much as $1,- 
250,000 a year for continued State ap- 


proval. Politicians were hungry enough, 
but they feared the rising public out- 
cry. The lottery died. 

Ever since, the Louisiana lottery has 
remained the symbol of all the evils 
ascribed to gambling en masse. Last 
week its sour memory plagued the 
Harrimans, the Smiths and the Lan- 
phiers who want to revive a laundered 
version. 


Soap: Back in 1934 the wealthy Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman of New York heard 
that Americans were pouring $1,000,- 
000,000 a year into sub-rosa lotteries, 
She thought she saw a way to scrub 
off the stigma, give gamblers their fun, 
and turn their dollars to public service. 
Her recipe: 

Found an association; sell combina- 
tion memberships and entries in “con- 
tests of skill”; pay a few big prizes; 
spend the profits to promote legalized 
lotteries—under government auspices 
for benefit of taxpayers or charity. 


Her association prospered. Last year 
some 176,000 paid $1 apiece to “join” 
and concoct a campaign slogan. The 
winner got $10,000. This year another 
contest started. Entrants try to pick 
the best in a list of sixteen ways to 
spend lottery proceeds. Typical choices: 
Hospitals, soldiers’ bonus, old-age pen- 
sions. 

All this vastly impressed Major 
Thomas G. Lanphier, veteran of army 
aviation and polar exploration. He 
founded his own association, sold mem- 
bership-contest entries modeled on the 
Harriman plan, and donated the pro- 
ceeds to charity. In his contest, called 
“The Grand National Treasure Hunt,” 
entrants choose from several suggest- 
ed titles for gaudy cartoons. Typical 
“game of skill”: A sketch of a fat 
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Dog Food as a Diet: Republican Senator Dickinson Bewoiled It—Others 
Tried It—and Democratic Senator Byrnes Welcomed It as a Campaign Issue 


Turk surrounded by houris; possible 
title—“‘Waiting for Lefty.” 

Latest entry in the fruitful field is 
the Golden Stakes Advertising Corp., 
founded by Louis W. Maul, an old hand 
at horse and dog racing. He put $150,- 
000 prize money in escrow, hired Al 
Smith Jr. as his vice president and 
counsel, and littered the country with 
cartoons strikingly similar to Lan- 
phier’s. 

Last year the Postoffice began re- 
ceiving complaints that a new kind of 
“lottery ticket” infested the mail bags. 
Two months ago, Postmaster General 
Farley charged the three with violating 
the old Federal statute. Despite their 
protestations that they conducted legal 
“games of skill,” not lotteries, Farley 
slammed down the bars. 

While the three begged the courts to 
lift the ban, many a hopeful ‘‘“member” 
last week surveyed a drawing of two 
elephants, a top-hatted ringmaster, and 
a clown. Among the suggested titles: 

“X Marks the Spot.” 


CONGRESS: Dog-Food Becomes 


Issue in the National Campaign 


Most ticklish of all problems for Re- 
publican strategists is how to attack 
Roosevelt agricultural policies without 
nettling millions of farmers. Herbert 
Hoover tried charging that crop-cuts 
led to an influx of foreign food products. 
Senator Vandenberg gibed at huge 
bounties paid to wealthy farmers. But 
only Senator Lester J. Dickinson, Pres- 
idential dark horse from Iowa, thought 
of dog-food. 

Dickinson’s was no simple spur-of- 
the-moment charge. Last week, hours 
before he took the Senate floor for his 
dog-food dissertation, the Republican 
National Committee flooded the press 
gallery with advance accounts of the 
event: 


WASHINGTON, D, c.—In a sensational ad- 
dress before the Senate, United States Sen- 
ator L. J. Dickinson today laid bare a con- 
dition under which poor people throughout 


the United States had been forced to eat dis- 
eased and contaminated food which the 
speaker described as “literally unfit for even 
dogs to eat.” 

The white-haired Iowan arrived in the 
Senate Chamber with cans of prepared dog- 
food. . . He said with studied deliberation, 
“The man who is in the penitentiary has 
actually twice as much to eat as the average 
ea free citizenship in this year of Roose- 
velt, .. 

Reporters read and waited. Sure 
enough, during the lunchtime lull, the 
white-haired Senator rose to his feet, 
inhaled, and cut loose with his speech. 
He neglected to bring along the dog- 
food samples, and some said he didn’t 
register “deliberation” at just the right 
point. But the five Senators present 
readily lent him their attention. 

While the other 90 dined in the rest- 
aurant below, Lester Dickinson ex- 
plained dog-foods, described dog-foods, 
and denounced dog-foods. Spouting 
statistics like an insurance salesman, 
he came quickly to his main revelation: 
Americans each year had been eating 
100,000,000 cans of dog rations, 20 per 
cent of total production—and perhaps 
worst of all, the government didn’t in- 
spect most dog-foods! 

Indignation swept the Senator 
through 40 minutes of speechmaking 
and $220 worth of Congressional Rec- 
ord space. Then he swung into his 
peroration: “Gentlemen of the New 
Deal . . . spare us the paltry few pen- 
nies needed to enforce the pure-food 
laws, so we may know the third-class 
food you compel us to eat, at least, is 
clean food.” 


CANNED: As Senators straggled back 
into the Chamber, James F. Byrnes, 
South Carolina Democrat, rose and 
pointed at the recently vacant Repub- 
lican seats: “I want to protest the 
studied efforts on that side of the aisle 
to ignore my favorite candidate for the 


e Republican Presidential nomination... 


The Senator from Iowa... has clearly 
presented ... the controlling issue in 
the coming campaign. That issue is 
dog-food.” 

Byrnes waved a copy of the publicity 
release on Dickinson’s speech, then 


read passage after passage until the 
Iowan retreated from the floor. “The 
real issue,’ Byrnes continued, “is not 
canned food; it is canned speeches...” 

Outside the Senate, one company 
after another in the hitherto-neglected 
dog-food industry rose to defend its 
products. Recognizing a Heaven-sent 
publicity opportunity, Percy D. War- 
ner, head of Washington’s Canine Ca- 
tering Co., Inc., invited reporters and 
Dickinson to a dog-food dinner. But 
the guest of honor didn’t show up. 

“The trouble with Senator Dickin- 
son,” explained Warner, munching a 
puppy biscuit, “is that he doesn’t know 
his dog-food.” 


. 
CAPTURE: When Public Enemy 
No. 1 Meets Federal Agent No. I 


Ten years ago Topeka, Kan., police 
picked up the town’s champion marble 
shooter and charged him with stealing 
a spare tire. Soon afterward 16-year- 
old Raymond Karpavicz started his first 
jail term. 

Within five years Raymond Karpa- 
vicz had become Alvin Karpis, jail- 
breaker, bank-robber, and co-leader of 
the notorious Barker-Karpis gang. His 
intimates, annoyed by his habitual 
silence, nicknamed him Old Creepy. 
Others called him Slim—5 feet 10, he 
weighed only 130 pounds. 

In fifteen hold-ups and bank-rob- 
beries, the Barker-Karpis mob killed half 
a dozen peace officers who got in their 
way. Then they decided to “get into the 
big-time.” In June, 1933—the Depart- 
ment of Justice charges—the gang kid- 
naped William Hamm Jr., son of a 
wealthy St. Paul brewer, and collected 
a $100,000 ransom; six months later 
Karpis gunmen “snatched” Edward G. 
Bremer, St. Paul banker, and got $200,- 
000 for their efforts. Then they scat- 
tered—to rest on their laurels for a 
time. 

Federal agents and local police 
tracked them down, killed seven, end 
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J. Edgar Hoover in Person... 


sent four more to Alcatraz prison for 
life. Finally only Alvin Karpis—bear- 
ing the newspaper title of Public Enemy 
No. 1—and one underling remained 
alive and at large. 

Last week Old Creepy’s luck broke. 
With a friend and a girl he stepped from 
the New Orleans apartment he rented 
a month ago. Instantly a ring of some 
twenty G-Men, headed by their chief, 
J. Edgar Hoover, converged on the trio. 
Their guns glinted in the sun. Karpis 
glanced at the menacing arsenal and 
threw up his hands. Hoover, head of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
the past twelve years, hustled him off 
to a waiting transport plane. 

At St. Paul, ready to stand trial*this 
week for the Hamm and Bremer kid- 
napings, Alvin Karpis faced the pros- 
pect of spending the rest of his days in 
Alcatraz. He had one doubtful consola- 
tion: He was the first man ever arrested 
by J. Edgar Hoover in person. 


® In New York this week, the head 
G-Man denied that Karpis was ever 
Public Enemy No. 1 to him. “If the 
term is to be applied, it should be to Old 
Man Politics. Political attempts to 
hamper police and prosecuting agencies 
are the real menace.” 














————— ee 


HAUPTMANN: Writing Finis to 
Fiscal Chapters of a Mystery 





Three financial chapters in the case 
of Bruno Richard Hauptmann, exe- 
cuted murderer of the Lindbergh baby, 
neared their close last week. 

There was the reward. Deciding no 
police officer might share in the $25,- 
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Arrested Alvin Karpis in New Orleans 


000 New Jersey had offered for capture 
of the kidnaper, officials put its distri- 
bution up to the State Court of Chan- 
cery. 

Then there was the ransom money 
found in Hauptmann’s possession. The 
$14,600 in gold certificates had done 
their part as evidence used in convict- 
ing Hauptmann. New Jersey had no 
further use for the bills; the State 
asked Col. Charles A. Lindbergh to 
claim his money. 

Finally, there were the rest of the 
ransom bills that never turned up. 
Nevertheless, Hugh McQuillan, chief of 
the New York office of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, submitted a final re- 
port to Washington tracing directly to 
Hauptmann all but $49.56 of the $50,- 
000 ransom total. Briefly McQuillan’s 
report showed: 

Hauptmann’s assets day of 


a er $40,529.02 
Expenses between ransom 

and arrest dates ............... 15,530.63 

ML. niviiaiinnsnataspauinsinbibinans 56,059.65 


Assets day ransom was 
passed and earnings be- 
tween then and his ar- 


UE ssssctdonesiicepsasdiemmnneaan 6,109.21 
Difference, presumed to 
be ransom money ......... 49,950.44 


McQuillan reported that Hauptmann 
himself helped Revenue Bureau agents 
itemize his expenses. But he could not 
account for his increase in income. 

At recent rumors that $20,000 in 
ransom bills had turned up in Boston, 
McQuillan laughed: “You would no 


more find any amount of Lindbergh 
ransom money together than you 
would get any amount of Hudson River 
water out of the ocean. Our investi- 
gation shows conclusively that Haupt- 
mann had no partner, either dumb or 
silent.” 
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LEGAL BRIEFS 


ARRESTED: New York police last 
week decided bridge was a game of 
chance. In an anti-gambling campaign 
that also hit roulette operators at q 
charity benefit, they swooped down op 
Miss Mildred Lovejoy and Mrs. Ade. 
laide Neuwirth, bridge teachers, and ar. 
rested them for maintaining a gambling 
establishment. At a magistrate’s hear. 
ing, the raiding policeman told why: 
The two women charged each player a 
$1 entry fee, kept half and awarded the 
other half as a prize to winners of a 
duplicate bridge contest. 

Magistrate Anthony F. Burke and 
Laurence H. Axman, attorney for the 
two women, took up the discussion. The 
magistrate conceded that bridge de. 
manded skill: “If you give a good hand 
to a poor player, he’ll get less on that 
hand than a good player will get on a 
poorer hand.” Axman conceded that 
about ordinary bridge there was also 
some chance: “Suppose you and I were 
sitting down to a game of bridge, your 
honor. If we were to sit down and draw, 
chance would determine our cards.” 
But about duplicate he was adamant: 
the hands were determined in advance; 
each table had the same hands; only 
skill determined the scores. But Mag- 
istrate Burke couldn’t make up his mind 
that it was not the same as gambling. 
So, to the hisses and boos of 200 bridge 
fans attending the hearing, he held 
the two women for trial in a higher 
court. 





DisMIssED: In Worcester, Mass., Su- 
perior Court, the suit brought by Jo- 
sephine and Blanche Morin and Mrs. 
Mary Smith, against the Most Rev. 
Thomas M. O’Leary, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Springfield. The three women 
sued the Bishop because he refused to 
let them remove their father’s body 
from the St. Brigid’s cemetery in Mill- 
bury. Counsel for the Bishop based a 
successful defense on common law: 
Once buried, a body becomes real es- 
tate, is no longer the property of the 
heirs, and therefore cannot be removed 
by them. 

Ser AsipE: By General Sessions 
Judge Otto A. Rosalsky of New York, 
the conviction of Salvatore Sanguedolce 
for first-degree burglary. After the 
crime last Winter, one of the robbers 
pleaded guilty, naming as his accom- 
plice Alfred Sanguedolce. At his moth- 
er’s request, Salvatore pretended he 
was his own younger brother, gave him- 
self up, and was convicted after the vic- 
tim identified him as a burglar. Then 
the State discovered the hoax. Judge 
Rosalsky searched law books for prec- 
edents and found this a “unique case.” 
Regretfully, he had to free Salvatore 
because he had not committed the crime 
and could not be held on any other 
ground, except possibly perjury. Nor 
could the judge order Alfred tried. Un- 
der New York law, the victim’s identi- 
fication of Salvatore as the robber 
stopped him from now identifying Al 
fred, and the testimony of am accom- 
plice is unacceptable in the State's 
courts. 
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NEAR EAST: King Fuad’s Death Leaves Britaina 


Heritage of Woe Like One Left by Lawrence of Arabia 


Outside a great marquee on Cairo’s 
Citadel Hill, seven live bulls, guarded 
py soldiers, lay on the ground. Thou- 
sands of silent, red-fezzed Moslems, 
packed on each side of the rising road, 
watched a solemn procession climbing 
towards the Al Rifai Mosque, burial 
place of modern Egyptian rulers. 

Suddenly knives flashed. From seven 
povine throats blood spurted into the 
roadway, splashing a flag-draped coffin 
porne on a rumbling gun carriage. To 
the funereal beat of military drums, 
the dying moans of the bulls brought a 
note of despair. 

The body of Fuad, first King of 
Egypt since the ancient days of the 
Ptolemies,. passed into the mosque. 
Crowds who had watched the last gory 
rite broke their silence. To cries 
honoring the dead they added blessings 
for the living: “Long live King 
Farouk!” 

Two thousand miles away in London, 
a handsome, 6-foot Egyptian boy drove 
up to Buckingham Palace and talked 
for half an hour with King Edward 
VIII. Then the 16-year-old Farouk, 
called from his studies to take up his 
father’s throne, left for the land of the 
Pharaohs. 


NATIONALISM: Fuad’s death last week 
jolted Britain. The jovial, 68-year-old 
monarch had long acted as a buffer be- 
tween British imperialism and the 
Hgyptian Wafd (Nationialist Party). 
Farouk will not become active ruler un- 
til he is 18—August, 1937—and mean- 
while the law provides for a regency— 
a regime that may give a boost to 
Wfadist power. 

Fuad’s end also threatened to disrupt 
delicate negotiations, in progress for 
two months, for an Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty. 

Britain, military occupant of Egypt 
since 1882, smashed Ottoman dominion 


over the Land of Luxor at the outbreak 
of the World War, when, to protect her 
interests in the Suez Canal, she de- 
posed the Sultan and proclaimed a pro- 
tectorate. 

Seeking a pliable ruler three years 
later, she selected Ahmed Fuad, great- 
grandson of Mohammed Ali, Albanian 
founder of the present Egyptian dy- 
nasty. 

But Fuad couldn’t control the Na- 
tionalists, led by the fiery Zaghlul Pa- 
sha. All over the Nile country rebellion 
flared against British control, culminat- 
ing in the bloody riots of 1919. 

Then, in 1922, Britain abolished the 
protectorate, granted Egypt “sov- 
ereignty” and made Fuad King. Next 
year she gave the Egyptians their first 
constitution. 

Britain, however, retained real con- 


HARRIS & EWING 
Col. Lawrence Promised 
the Arabs Too Much 


KEYSTONE 


trol. Her High Commissioner got 
power of veto over the new Parlia- 
ment; her officials took up important 
administrative posts; and her troops 
remained in Egypt to protect the canal, 
frighten off would-be aggressors, and 
police the fertile Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan. 


Riots: Fuad reigned through a se- 
ries of crises. Trying to steer a middle 
course between rampant nationalism 
and British hegemony, he satisfied 
neither side. 


In 1928, after five years of unrest, he 
scrapped the new constitution, and 
ruled as semi-dictator. 


Last November Wafdist tempers 
boiled over. Led by Zaghlul’s suc- 
cessor, Mustafa Nahas Pasha, hun- 
dreds of patriots rioted through Cairo 
crying ‘“‘Down with Britain! We want 
our 1923 constitution back!” They 
charged that Fuad and his Premier, 
Tewfik Nessim Pasha, ruled only as 
England’s puppets. Again the blood 
of dead and wounded crimsoned the 
streets. 


The flare-up succeeded, for the ailing 
monarch—with Britain’s consent—re- 
stored the 12-year-old charter. 


THREAT: Meantime the thunder of 
war in Ethiopia created new fears in 
Britain. Mussolini’s attack on Haile 
Selassie and the massing of his troops 
in Libya, on Egypt’s western border, 
looked like a threat to Suez, the most 
vital link in the British Empire's life- 
line. 

Quickly Britain concentrated her 
fleet off Alexandria. With feverish 
haste she boosted her military strength 
in Egypt and the Sudan. 


In London’s embarrassment Wafdists 
saw their opportunity. Renewing their 
cry for “Complete independence!” and 
threatening new Nationalist uprisings, 
they demanded from Britain a treaty of 
alliance. 


Britain, convinced of the need for a 
friendly Egypt, agreed to negotiate. 
She recognized the power of the Wafd 
by allowing Mustafa Nahas to head an 


King Farouk Traveled a Long Way From School in Britain to Dine 
With High Commissioner Lampson and Nahas Pasha, Wafdist Leader 
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Egyptian delegation that contained a 
majority of Nationalists. 


ELEcTION: Up to last week the nego- 
tiations, aiming at a pact on the lines 
of the 1930 draft treaty, which neither 
government ratified, had failed to pro- 
duce an agreement. 

Chief stumbling block: the military 
clauses of the 6-year-old draft. By 
these Britain agreed to withdraw her 
troops from Cairo and Alexandria. The 
Wafdists demand the same provisions 
in any new treaty. For Egypt’s se- 
curity they would rely on a new strong 
army of their own—and only as a last 
resort, on the British fleet and army. 

But Britain, so long as the Duce re- 
mains a menace, has no intention of re- 
ducing her military strength in Egypt. 

Hopes for a formula rest in the com- 
mon fear of Italy. Even the Wafdists, 
while chafing at London’s control, har- 
bor little personal hate for Britons. 
“Better the English for a thousand 
years than the Italians for a week!” 

Saturday, Egyptian voters added to 
British worries. In the first Chamber 
of Deputies election since 1931, Waf- 
dists swept the polls, winning some 200 
of the 232 seats. 


Ara4BS: While Egypt, spearhead of 
the Arabic-speaking world, asserted her 
nationalism last week, Arab wrath at 
foreign control smoldered in half a doz- 
en other countries ringing the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

In Palestine, Britain’s stormiest man- 
date, Arab zealots attacked Jews, 
bombed Jewish properties and battled 
British police. Toll: 3 dead, 37 wounded. 

Arab leaders, blasting at Britain’s 
policy of Jewish immigration and land 
settlement, spread their general strike 
into the neighboring British mandate of 
Transjordania. 

In Jerusalem their High Council 
launched a campaign of nationalist 
propaganda aiming to inflame every 
Arabian country. 

Compatriots in Syria and Lebanon, 
French mandates, pledged cooperation 
and agreed to tie up motor transporta- 
tion into Palestine. In neighboring Iraq, 
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Voters Liked Joseph Paul-Boncour .. . 


— 


“independent” kingdom under British 
influence, zealots plotted. 

Britain and France looked on with 
growing nervousness. For most of the 
trouble they blamed a dead British hero 
—Thomas Edward Lawrence who as 
“Lawrence of Arabia’ spurred the 
Arabs to victory over Turkey in the 
World War and, in the name of the 
Allied Powers, promised them independ- 
ence. 

That pledge the Powers failed to keep. 


e 
Left 
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FRANCE: 


And Centrist Cabinet 


Chamber 


“Another failure of the Lefts... 
and the masses will turn in despair to 
demagogues and adventurers .. . Noth- 
ing this time will save the regime.” 

With this dark warning against Fas- 
cist-Rightists, ex-Premier Edouard 
Daladier urged his Radical cohorts to 
the polls in the French run-off elec- 
tions last Sunday. 

The words whipped up memories of 
February, 1934, when the Republic al- 
most crashed over his government in 
the Stavisky scandal riots. Another 
recollection roweled the Leftists: the 
splintering of their majority in the last 
Parliament which drove France into 
political morasses. 

Leaders saw the power of the Third 
Republic’s parliamentary democracy 
trembling in electoral balances. An 
indecisive Right or Left majority 
would bring chaos to a nation ringed 
by the highly centralized governments 
of Britain, Germany and Italy. 

The Popular Front—Socialists, Radi- 
cal Socialists, and Communists—flashed 
a three-bladed sword: 1—Save the rep- 
resentative system by crushing the 
Right-Fascists. 2—Nationalize the 
Bank of France and break its “eco- 
nomic stranglehold” on the country. 
3—Stand strictly to the Soviet mutual 
assistance pact as a threat against the 
Nazis. 

Rightists roared: “Le Front Popu- 
laire, c'est la Guerre!—the Popular 
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But They Liked Leon Blum Better .. . 
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Front means war!” Marshal Henri Pe. 
tain, Rightist ex-War Minister and fg. 
mous strategist in the world confiict, 
openly advocated French fascism, then 
attacked any connection with Russia: 
“By holding out our hand to Moscow 
we have held it out to communism , , : 
I am anxious for the safety of France’s 
liberties.” 

From Calais to Marseille, from Stras. 
bourg to Bordeaux, the challenges rang, 
Then 10,000,000 Frenchmen went to the 
polls to elect 439 Deputies, by a plur. 
ality vote, and complete the Chamber’s 
618 total. At the first elections a week 
ago, when a majority was necessary, 
179 candidates won seats. 

The final results: Leftist Popular 
Front, 380; Rightists, 122; Centrists, 
116. 


Boss: The Radical victory set three 
political precedents: Socialists, with 
146 seats, became the largest Chamber 
bloc for the first time in French parlia- 
mentary history; Communists piled up 
a record-breaking total of 72 members, 
compared to 10 in the previous Cham- 
ber; Paris emerged as a Red capital 
with the election of 26 Communists 
from the city and suburbs—a majority 
of its legislative posts. 

Radical Socialists, who claim to rep- 
resent the average moderate-Left 
Frenchman, saw their dominance of 
the Popular Front disappear. They 
elected 116 Deputies, compared to 160 
in 1932. Socialists and Communists, 
with a total of 218, will boss the coali- 
tion now. 

Rightists increased their power from 
81 in 1932 to 122. The Center sagged 
from 156 to 116. 

The Red victors lost no time in assum- 
ing responsibility on behalf of their 
electoral mandate. Immediately after 
the results were announced, Leon Blum, 
Socialist chieftain, made an announce- 
ment: “We are ready to fill our role in 
establishing and directing a Popular 
Front government... Our program will 
break all resistance.” 


Fear: His declaration indicated the 
Leftists will move to replace the tot- 
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tering Cabinet of Premier Albert Sar- 
raut before the new Chamber con- 
yenes June 1. The possibility of Blum, 
who is both a Socialist and a Jew, at 
the head of the French Government 
worried the Nazis—and foreshadowed 
no early settlement of the Rhineland 
question. 

‘Financial and industrial leaders 
bogged down in fear. The Radicals ad- 
yocate nationalization of the Bank of 
France and the munition industries, as 
well as a special levy on capital. Many 
Left leaders urge abandonment of the 
gold standard. Scared investors sold 
wildly. 

Bank stocks tumbled: Bank of 
France off 445 to 6,805 francs; Bank 
of Paris down 47 to 804; Credit Lyon- 
nais off 52 to 1,453. War stocks slid: 
Schneider down 100 to 1,285; Hotch- 
kiss off 78 to 1,190. Steels, motors, 
rails and copper also slumped. 

Cabinet Ministers hurried into emer- 
gency conferences, seeking a means to 
steady the franc. Finance Minister Reg- 
nier opposes a gold embargo, but ob- 
servers believe some sort of govern- 
ment control of foreign exchange will 
come shortly. 

Even Popular Frontists are worried 
about the franc. They hope the govern- 
ment will do something to keep the gold 
in the Bank of France until they reach 
power. The idea of taking over a coun- 
try on the verge of financial panic 
doesn’t appeal to them, 


« 
CUBA: Court and Senate Seek an 
End to Sudden but Legal Death 







Perhaps the most sanguinary instru- 
ment of Latin intrigue is the ley de 
fuga (law of flight). Its interpreta- 
tion: Police shoot down arrested polit- 







ical offenders in cold blood, claiming 
they “attempted escape.” 
Gerardo Machado, ex-dictator of 





Cuba, once declared: “These killings 

. are applications of the law... 
since the criminal... preferred death 
to arrest ...”’ Under his regime, this 
grim method of silencing opponents 
was used frequently. And even since 
Machado’s expulsion in 1933, sudden 
death has often made the island’s 
headlines. 

April 7, climaxing a series of un- 
Solved assassinations, a squad of 
Guanabacoa police, headed by Lt. 
Ramon Pina, arrested Pedro Mesa and 
his three sons. En route to El Principe 
Fortress, the four members of the 
Young Cuban revolutionary society 
were killed. Officials laconically stated 
that a speeding, unidentified car had 
hurtled by, riddling the prisoners—but 
miraculously sparing the guards. 

Five days later, the Supreme Court 
published a unanimous manifesto. It 
demanded “quick and energetic meas- 
ures to investigate these cases ... 
because of their alarming frequency 
and the evident discredit to the ad- 
ministration of justice they signify.” 
For the first time in three years the 
highest tribunal dared a criticism of 
so0vernment policies. 

Shortly afterward, outside the Gua- 
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NEWS-WEEK FROM LEON DANIEL 


Piace Carp: When 876 members of Japan’s recently elected Diet troop into their 
new Parliament building this month for a special session, they will have no trouble 
finding the right seat. On each desk one of these wooden blocks will stand upright, 


with the member’s name painted on it. 











nabacoa police station, a midnight hail 
of bullets killed Lieutenant Pina and 
two others. Dawn revealed the slug- 
torn bodies of two Young Cubans in a 
near-by cemetery. 

Spurred by the additional murders 
of two prominent, elderly politicians, 
Congress passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion. Apr. 30, referring specifically to 
the ley de fuga, it called upon Presi- 
dent-elect Miguel Gomez “to exhaust 
all the means at his command... to 
solve acts of bloodshed shrouded in 
mystery ... and secure punishment of 
the guilty.” Col. Fulgencio Batista, 
chief of the army staff, began investi- 
gation. 

Gomez, touring the United States, 
beamed upon Washington reporters: 
“In Cuba, everything is running 
smoothly .. .” 


e 
BRITAIN: The Navy Orders Full 
Speed Ahead on Shipbuilding 


Twenty-one months ago, Britain’s 
then Acting Prime Minister, Stanley 
Baldwin, attacked German air rearma- 
ment and made his famous remark 
about the Rhine: “That is where, today, 
our frontier lies.” Soon afterward Ja- 
pan started a new naval scramble by 


scrapping the 14-year-old Washington 
Treaty. The world’s armament shops 
hummed in a growing crescendo. 

Then Britain revised her post-war 
policy aiming at peace through disarm- 
ament and collective pacts. Sounding 
an old cry—*“To arms!”’—as a defensive 
slogan, she came out last Spring with a 
big rearmament plan. 

First instalment of the navy’s share 
of Britain’s $1,500,000,000 five-year pro- 
gram appeared last week in an Admi- 
ralty White Paper calling for 38 new 
warships, including two battleships of 
about 35,000 tons apiece. 


Haste: The long-foreshadowed ex- 
pansion, largest since the naval race 
that ended in 1921, didn’t cause surprise. 
But Britain’s haste did—her capital 
ship plans strained the moribund Wash- 
ington Treaty, expiring Dec. 31, almost 
to violation point. 

Though the keels of the new battle- 
ships may not be laid down until Jan- 
uary, the Admiralty will start spending 
more than $1,000,000 on each of them 
at once—for machinery, gun mountings 
and hull materials. 

In addition to the battleships, Britain 
will begin work immediately on 2 large 
cruisers of 9,000 tons, with 6-inch guns 
and a speed of about 32 knots; 3 small 
cruisers of about 5,000 tons; 9 destroy- 
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ers of the 1,850-ton class; 1 new air- 
craft carrier; 4 submarines; 6 sloops; 
6 motor torpedo boats and 5 smaller 
armed vessels. 

Britain will also retain in modified 
form four 20-year-old cruisers due to be 
scrapped by December and will convert 
her old aircraft carrier Argus into a 
tender for “Queen Bees’’—radio-piloted 
war planes. 


Outposts: Asking Parliament for a 
new appropriation of $51,500,000 Vis- 
count Monsell, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, disclosed that the bulk of this sum 
will be used to support the British fleet 
concentrated in the Mediterranean as a 
hovering threat to Mussolini, and to 
strengthen British naval bases abroad. 

Significantly, he announced that near- 
ly $10,000,000 more has been set aside 
for work on the Singapore base—Brit- 
ain’s. bulwark against Japan and her 
potential operating base for the pro- 
tection of Australia.and New Zealand, 
easternmost outposts of the Empire. On 
the mighty Malayan war nest Britain 
will spend more than $53,000,000 this 
year. 

The extra appropriations boost John 
Bull’s naval expenditures for the year 
to $396,500,000. The figure falls far 
short of Uncle Sam’s naval budget, an- 
nounced last week, of $531,068,707— 
largest peacetime program in United 
States history. 


® Russia last week notified Britain of 
her readiness to enter into negotiations 
for a bilateral naval pact. 


THE CROWN: Britons Would Gladly 
Pay for a Queen and a Prince of Wales 


What every British woman knows is 
that news of King Edward’s betrothal 
would cause a flutter of delight in mil- 
lions of loyal feminine hearts and 
promise the most magnificent wedding 
spectacle of a lifetime. 

British taxpayers know that a bache- 
lor king means a bit of economy in 
Treasury expenditures. 

The world knows that Britons would 
cheerfully pay up for a new Queen and 
Prince of Wales. 

When a Parliamentary committee 
last week published the new Civil List, 
providing revenues for the King and 
his household, the figures showed a 
saving on paper of $300,000 annually 
compared with King George’s reign: 


Revenues Provided for 


EdwardVIII GeorgeV 
Privy purse $ 550,000 $ 550,000 
Household salaries 
& pensions 
Other household 
expenses 
Extras 


670,000 629,000 


764,000 
66,000 


$2,050,000 $2,350,000 


Actually the saving proved much 
greater, for Edward, so long as he re- 
mains single, will not touch a penny of 
the traditional privy purse. Instead he 
will use the $520,000 yearly revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, which he got 
as Prince of Wales and still retains. 

Allowing for all economies, Britain at 
present saves on her unwed King $779,- 
500 annually—equal to 1/20th of a pen- 
ny off the income tax. 


965,000 
206,000 





Totals 


But if the King should marry the 
royal bill would go up by $200,000—the 
income for a Queen provided by the 
committee. Should there be an infant 
heir, the savings would virtually disap- 
pear, since the Duchy of Cornwall rev- 
enues would revert to the new Duke and 
Edward would dip into the privy purse. 

Foreseeing all contingencies, the civil 
list provides for an income for the hypo- 
thetical Queen should she survive Ed- 
ward. The royal widow would get $350,- 
000 a year, the same as that granted 
to Queen Mary as widow of King 
George. 


LLOYDS: Mystery of the Old Dispatch 
Box, or Who Spilled the Budget Beans? 


“It has never yet let any of its secrets 
out!” 

With this boast, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Neville Chamberlain two 
weeks ago patted a battered old leather 
box—receptacle of Britain’s annual fis- 
cal programs for the past 80 years—and 
set off for the Commons to make his 
budget speech. 

Earlier the same day underwriters at 
Lloyds, world-famous insurance center, 
got a flood of demands for insurance 
against increases in the income and tea 
taxes. Premiums, previously 8 per cent, 
jumped to 47 per cent. 

The tax rises duly materialized. 

Last week charges from Lloyds that 
there had been a leak of budget infor- 
mation, enabling certain people to “bet” 
on a sure thing, developed into a major 
scandal that shook the British Govern- 
ment. 

Chamberlain admitted that a leak 
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Lloyds: A Leak Cost Them $2,500,000 


KEYSTONE 


had apparently occurred. He promised 
that the charges would be “probed to 
the bottom” by a judicial tribunal. 
Underwriters had good cause for com- 
plaint: losses estimated at $2,500,000. 


MAY DAY: How World’s Workers 
Marked Their Red-Letter Day 


At Paris in 1889, the Second Socialist 
International authorized May 1 as the 
annual holiday of Left Labor extremists. 

Since that time, Radical workers have 
mustered their forces in May Day 
demonstrations throughout the world. 
Often, general strikes and riots have 
splashed parades with blood. 

Last Friday, the Red laborers of 
foreign nations celebrated their holiday 
in a spirit of general tranquility. 


Russia: Dictator Josef Stalin presided 
at gigantic military shows in the Red 
Square. Overhead, 800 airplanes 
wheeled in maneuvers. Officials esti- 
mated 1,500,000 Red workers, represent- 
ing all branches of Soviet industry and 
sport, marched in day and night pro- 
cessions. Moscow dressed up for the 
occasion. State orders: girls must ar- 
range their hair attractively; men must 
put on their holiday best. Klementy 
Voroshiloff, Commissar for War pro- 
claimed: “A world war more destruc- 
tive than that which half humanity 
knows ... may descend any moment 
. . . The Soviet Union is a stronghold 
of peace.” 


Britain: Thousands of workers 
marched around London’s Hyde Park. 
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Red banners streamed. Oxford and 
Cambridge students joined in the 


demonstrations. But 300 policemen had 
little trouble keeping order. Other Brit- 
ish cities Witnessed small parades. 


France: Holiday strikes partly para- 
jyzed industries. In several places, 
strikers celebrated in advance the an- 
ticipated Leftist Parliamentary victory 
which promises a 40-hour week with in- 
creased wages. Paris market workers 
elected a May Day queen who presented 
Roger Langeron, Prefect of Police, with 
a lily-of-the-valley. Only minor inci- 
dents reported. 


Germany: The nation had a holiday 
of military and workers’ demonstra- 
tions. Trumpeted above the blare of 
pands rang Nazi shouts of homage to 
Hitler, Goering and Goebbels. The 
Fuehrer and Goering orated for the 
throngs gathered along a 6-mile parade 
route, spotted with loud-speakers. 

Hitler: ““We have never stretched out 
our hands to take the possessions of 
others... Who are the elements spread- 
ing such lies?” The populace chorused 
obediently: “The Jews!” Authorities 
estimated a 2,000,000 turn-out in Berlin. 


Austria: Rain and 100,000 free movie 
tickets lrept people off the Vienna 
streets. Social Democrats distributed 
pamphlets against military conscrip- 
tion. Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg 
spoke over the radio: “Opponents re- 
ceive evidence of general improvement 
with mixed feelings ... which explains 
hysterical rumors regarding Austrian 
unrest.”” Small parades in the provinces. 
No disorders. 


Spain: Sixty thousand Communists 
tramped down the aristocratic Castel- 
lana Boulevard—incidentlessly. Thou- 
sands of workers picnicked on ex-King 
Alfonso’s confiscated estate outside the 
capital. Everything except railways, 
telephone and telegraph communica- 
tions, and pharmacy shops closed dur- 
ing the day. Minor disturbances re- 
ported in the provinces. 


Japan: Japanese Communists went 
fishing on the shores of Tokyo Bay. 
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Martial law prohibited parading. Police 
lounged among the fishers to prevent 
expression of “dangerous thoughts.” 
Japan has a law against such things. 


Mexico: Minister of Interior Barbo 
Gonzalez reviewed 60,000 Mexican field 
laborers and industrial workmen in a 
Mexico City parade. Smaller demon- 
strations were staged in the provinces. 
Business suspended for the day. No 
disorders. 


Poland: Police and reserve troops 
watched 100,000 workers march through 
Warsaw streets. Several Red demon- 
strators injured in small clashes. 


Bulgaria: Three died in riots between 
Red paraders and police at Dalboki, 
near Stara Zagora, east-central Bul- 
garia. The capital was quiet. 


@ 
AUSTRIA: Political Tug-of-War 
Inside and Outside Its Borders 


European diplomatic spyglasses fo- 
cused last week on the Spring-freshened 
slopes of the Austro-German frontier. 
Rumor spoke of Austrian battalions 
moving into the Tyrol highlands to form 
a barrier of bayonets against a Nazi 
invasion. 

War-nervous Continentals recalled re- 
ports several weeks ago of German 
military concentration through southern 
Bavaria. Adolf Hitler has long looked 
covetously toward the valleys of his 
forbidden native land. Politicians be- 
lieve conquest of Austria will be his first 
step toward a Pan-Germanic empire. 

But gossip rather than goosesteps 
echoed in the danger zone. 

Austrian officials explained troop 
movements as “normal Spring prepara- 
tion for Summer maneuvers.” They 
claimed only 1,450 fresh soldiers went 
into the region. 

Berlin denied unusual military activi- 
ty in southern Bavaria. London observ- 
ers termed the excitement: French 
propaganda to convince Britain she 
must lift sanctions against Italy if Aus- 
trian independence is to be preserved 
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by Mussolini. Paris experts retorted: 
British propaganda to convince Italy 
she must come to quick terms in Ethi- 
opia and turn her attention to the Aus- 
trian border. 

Hitler, in a May Day speech to Berlin 
workmen denounced rumor-mongers: 
“‘We have never threatened others... 
they have put forth lies that we want 
to attack Austria.” 

Still, all his eloquence would not pre- 
vail against the opinion that the Nazis 
plan Austrian penetration—with time 
prophecies varying from next week to 
late Summer. 


FRIENDS: Meanwhile, a domestic po- 
litico-financial scandal—the $50,000,000 
collapse of the Austrian Phoenix Life 
Insurance Co.—scalded the country. 

Last week Chancellor Kurt Schusch- 
nigg authorized publication of a record 
showing the company’s alleged irregu- 
lar payments for “friendship in high 
places.” The concern apparently played 
no favorites. 

Twenty-four pages long, the list in- 
cluded the Jewish National Fund, $95,- 
000; the Austrian Nazis, $93,860; the 
former Farmers Party, $34,580; Prince 
Starhemberg’s personal Heimwehr 
army, $18,050; Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg’s Catholic force, the Ostmaerkische 
Sturmscharen, $380; Austrian press 
“good-will,” $208,620. 

Among the prominent men mentioned 
as having received unstated sums for 
“services”: Gen. Karl Vaugoin, former 
War Minister and founder of the pres- 
ent Austrian Army; Gen. Prince Alois 
von Schoenburg-Hartenstein, leading 
Monarchist and War Minister under the 
late Chancellor Dollfuss; and Dr. Franz 
Strafella, chief of the government’s 
foreign travel bureau. 


Official estimates of the total “unusu- 
al disbursements”: $534,660. 


The sensational disclosure became a 
political tug-of-war between the Chan- 
cellor and his rival, Vice Chancellor 
Prince Ernst Rudiger von Starhemberg. 
Presiding at a Cabinet Council while 
Schuschnigg was absent, Starhemberg 
permitted public announcement of the 


Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg Wants More Austrian Guns Facing Nazidom 




















crash hoping to discredit his chief’s 
government. 

Phoenix officials saved the Chancellor 
from this maneuver by giving him a list 
of the company’s “paid friends.” The 
list included many Schuschnigg ene- 
mies. With personal prestige boosted 
by this counterstroke, Schuschnigg 
talked of general insurance-law reform. 


SPAIN: Madrid Goes on an Orgy 
Of Church and Convent Burning 


Evening loiterers in Madrid cafes 
bent their heads together. All last week 
an old whisper passed above their wine: 
Nuns and priests had fed little children 
poisoned candy! 

The false rumor spread. Outside the 
Los Angeles Chapel, an ominous crowd 
began to threaten padres and Sunday 
worshipers. After seven were injured, 
assault guards removed the besieged; on 
their heels, the mob fired the building. 

Next day the Spanish capital suffered 
the worst rioting since the red days of 
October, 1934. Angry citizens swarmed 
through the Cuatro Caminos section of 
the city, shooting down resisting civil 
guards. 

“Quema los conventos! Burn the 
churches!” Incendiaries hurled blazing 
torches at the altared feet of the Savior. 
Five churches, two convent schools and 
the homes of two priests burned. 

In Cadiz, three churches and the 
home of another pair of priests were de- 
stroyed. 

Police patrols finally tramped into the 
disturbed areas. Their stretchers car- 
ried away 32 injured. 


® 
GERMANY: Assistant Dictator 


Becomes the Finance Dictator 


Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht 
slammed his hiking clothes into a suit- 
case last week and rushed back to Ber- 
lin from a Bavarian holiday. Reason: 
Adolf Hitler had given the Assistant 
Nazi-in-Chief, Air Minister Goering, ab- 
solute control over raw material im- 
ports and foreign exchange. 

Since this cut away much of his pow- 
er, the disgruntled Economics Minister 
handed in his resignation. The Fuehrer 
handed it back—and reminded the doc- 
tor that Adolf Hitler is Germany. Four 
days later, the Chancellor soothed his 
money expert with a three-hour inter- 
view and a luncheon. 

Iron censorship kept any word of the 
“Schacht crisis’ from Reich papers. 
But in the lustgaerten rumors flowed as 
fast as beer. From this whispered gos- 
sip Berlin correspondents pieced to- 
gether a story. 


General Goering’s appointment, they 
guessed, was engineered by the Eco- 
nomics Minister to head off a vitriolic 
attack from radical Nazis, started by 
Hitler’s personal economics adviser, 
Wilhelm Keppler. 

These Nazi extremists oppose Dr. 
Schacht’s 1,000,000,000-mark-a-year in- 
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dustrial tax. This fund subsidizes Ger- 
man exporters, enabling them to under- 
sell competitors. The goods thus 
dumped abroad give the Reich what it 
most needs—foreign exchange with 
which to purchase raw materials for 
rearmament. 

Keppler’s radicals have another 
theory. They want to devalue the mark. 
They argue that reduction in the value 
of German currency—pegged at an arti- 
ficially high level in relation to the de- 
valued dollar and pound—would let Ger- 
man exporters sell cheaply without sub- 
sidies. 

This reasoning makes Dr. Schacht 
snort. His rebuttal: Since the mark is 
worthless except for the purchase of 
German manufactures, other countries 





KEYSTONE 
Economics Minister Schacht 
He Can’t Resign 


already evaluate it as they please—any- 
where from 40 cents to 8 cents. 

But internally, the doctor claims, de- 
valuation would result in inflation, fi- 
nancial chaos and collapse of Germany’s 
already shaky international credit. 

To divert his opponents, the wily 
money-juggler wanted Goering to serve 
as a figurehead, behind whom he could 
carry out his plans. But the Fuehrer 
fooled him. He made the Air Minister 
a real economic dictator. 

Despite this, last week’s guessers 
found plenty of reasons for thinking the 
doctor would keep his post as Econom- 
ics Minister and his 300,000-mark-a- 
year salary as Reichsbank president. 
Most important: Dr. Schacht is the only 
German who can pry a loan from hard- 
headed London bankers. 

They also interpreted Goering’s ap- 
pointment—which confirms the much- 
decorated aviator’s unofficial title of 
Crown Prince—as a thrust at party 
radicals. Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels, club-footed leader of the left fac- 
tion, detests the Air Minister. 

He fears Goering will persuade the 
Fuehrer to oppose radical aims—Jew- 
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baiting and nationalization of land ang 
banks. Germans think the bitter littie 
propagandist will open fire on Consery. 
atives after the Olympic Games this 
Summer. 

The prospect sets their nerves jan. 
gling. They remember that two years 
ago, to quell an interparty row over the 
same issue, the Fuehrer “liquidateq” 
250 of his followers. 


CANADA: Resident Must Plug 
Up Holes in the Tariff Wail 


Canadian taxpayers shoved into the 
Gothic galleries of the Ottawa House 
of Commons last week. Breathlessly, 
they jabbed neighbors: ‘“Here’s what 
we've been waiting for!” 

Finance Minister Charles Avery 
Dunning—a little, shiny-pated man— 
stood up. For three hours the galleries 
strained their ears to the squeaky 
voice of the orator, then filed out sadly, 
For 1936 would extract $509,000,000 
from their pockets—$29,000,000 more 
than last year. 

The Ottawa Liberal—who presented 
the last budget of his party in 1930— 
stuck to his 6-year-old guns. As then, 
the “Dunning Budget” provided for 
sharp tariff cuts on imports to stimulate 
trade, ‘‘the very life-blood of Canada.” 

To plug revenue holes left by his 
open-door policy, he proposed increased 
taxation all along the line, excepting 
“metalliferous mines.” He jumped the 
sales tax from 6 to 8 per cent, the 
highest level ever reached; with 8 
cents from every Canadian dollar, it 
will give the Treasury its greatest sin- 
gle source of income—$103,000,000. 

The stubby financier would bait 
American importers with reduced du- 
ties: an average drop of 5 per cent on 
higher-priced autos and agricultural 
implements, with gasoline levies slump- 
ing from 2% cents a gallon to 1 cent. 
Further, he would chop in half non- 
resident holding company taxes and let 
their dividends, formerly under a 5 per 
cent tariff, go scot-free. 

To gloomy Canadians, Dunning of- 
fered minor placations: no tax on liver 
extract for anemia cures and on educa- 
tional films; appendixes might be re- 
moved on duty-free tables with duty- 
free instruments; horse meat, tripe, 
spare parts for umbrellas, and straw to 
make (but not to trim) hats, could slip 
under the customs wire without duty. 

As opposed to last year’s deficit of 
$162,191,000, the new budget balances 
—except for “extraordinary expendi- 
tures.” These, composed of losses 02 
nationalized railways, plus relief and 
public works cost, will tip the scales 
with an adverse total of approximately 
$100,000,000. 

The ex-Leicesterman’s schedule pro- 
vides for revenues of $415,000,000— 
from a population of 10,500,000 includ- 
ing 1,250,000 “reliefers’’—with estimat- 
ed expenses of $509,000,000. “In the 
shortest practicable time,” averred the 
Finance Minister, “the government will 
end the era of recurring deficits—but 
not this year.” 
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Berlin: From High Dive to Bottom, Olympic Spectators Can Watch the Sportforum’s Competitions. Recently 
Completed, This Pool Has Underwater Lighting, a Huge Glass Roof and an Observation Window in the Bottom 





“You pick the rou 


against any othfE 


This isn’t a “chip- on-the-shoulder” c iallenge 
but a friendly invitation. Make this ‘est wij 
a Hudson... over any route you pick. Makd 
it with any other Eight, regardless of price 
And let the dest car win! 


LOOK! —Let the style of this 1936 Hudso 
speak for itself. 


STRETCH! — You'll have to go $240 abovd 
Hudson’s price to equal a Hudson in size 
(wheelbases up to 127 in.) and all-around 
roominess. 


SHIFT! — No other Eight has the Electrig 
Hand. Try it, even once around the block 
and you'll say the old-fashioned gear shiff 
lever is as out of date as the starting crank 


STEER!— Something brand new here... Tru 
Line Steering and Radial Safety Control 
patent applied for. Both exclusive on Hudson 














**T didn’t know you were g0i 









































.. well furnish the car! 


DSON 


Eiht in your own driving test!” 


IDE!— Pick a rough road, and see what 
mooth ging really is. We’ll back Hudson’s 
Rhythmic Ride against the ride you get in 
ny othe Eight. 


O0!—VWorld’s greatest stock car perform- 

nce... on hills, getaway or straightaway. 
Records prove it. Owners know it. You'll dis- 
over it. You can’t match Hudson’s power for 
early double Hudson’s price ... or Hudson 
moothness at any price. 


STOP! — World’s safest stopping ... with 
udson’s Duo-Automatic Hydraulic Brakes 
patent applied for. No other Eight gives you 

inest hydraulics with a separate safety brak- 
ng system operating from the same brake 

nedal if ever needed. Plus a third system... 

Hudson’s easy handling parking brake. 


HECK ECONOMY!— See how much you 


save in a Hudson ... the car that beat every 


other Eight in the 352-mile Los Angeles- 
Yosemite Economy Run, averaging 22.54 
miles per gallon ... with no coasting. 


CHECK SAFETY!—Do you want a body all 
of steel, with solid, seamless steel roof? No 
other Eight within $140 of Hudson’s price 
gives you this protection; you can pay $2000 
more and not get it. 


CHECK LONG LIFE!—We’ll show you fotal 
mileages that will open your eyes ... owner 
records of 150,000, 200,000 miles and up. Ask 
other Eights to match them! 


Why are we so sure? Because we know how 
this Hudsonis builtand whatitcando.Butdon’t 
take our word for it. Go to the nearest of sev- 
eral thousand Hudson showrooms for a “Dis- 
covery Drive” today. Judge Hudson by your 
own test, on any route, against any other Eight. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ontario 


anew car!’ “I didn’t either... until I drove this Hudson!’’ 














HUDSON PRICES 
BEGIN AT 


*710 


f. o. b. Detroit, standard 

group of accessories extra. 

93 to 124 H. P. —wheel- 
bases up to 127 inches. 


SAVE —with the new 
HUDSON -C. I. T. 6% 
Budget Plan. .. very low 
monthly payments. Fine 
Cars Built by Hudson— 
Terraplane, $595 and up; 
Hudson Six, $710 and up; 
Hudson Super Straight 
Eight, $760 and up, 
f.o. b. Detroit. 





ACTION PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WEEK 


INTERNATION 
Spain’s Woman Toreador, Senorita Palmeno, Makes Her Bow in 


Madrid’s ‘Big-Time’ Ring, Only to Be Hooked and Slightly Gx 
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GETaRGATODNAL 
Flight in Unison in the Newmarket Shinya Kodama, in Japan, Needs Help to Lift His Mustache 
and Thurlow Hunt, Suffolk, England 
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Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands: A Subject’s Farm Passes Royal Inspection 
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ECKENER: He Came to Scoff at 
Zeppelins, and Remained to Soar 


The morning of July 3, 1900, the good 
pourgeois readers of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung got full value for their pfen- 
nigs. The day before, that “crazy Count 
Zeppelin” had finally launched his fly- 
ing machine—from its floating hangar 
on Lake Constance. The Zeitung car- 
ried all the details: A length of 420 
feet ... a speed of 814 miles an hour 

.. A sliding weight used for longi- 
tudinal control broke ... 
The ship folded badly ... 
had to descend. With full 
confidence the Zeitung’s re- 
porter, “Herr Dr. E.,” set 
the matter at rest for his 
readers: “The dirigibility of 
a balloon is most problem- 
atic’ . . . the whole project 
is “much ado about little.” 

Last week readers of New 
York, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco dailies got some- 
thing new in ads: 

Europe by Air in 2% days 
via the Hindenburg of the 
German Zeppelin Co. State- 
rooms with running hot and 
cold water; $400 including 
berth, meals, tips; regular 
schedule May to October. 

No less astounding than 
the change that has come 
over the Crazy Count’s cre- 
ation is the transformation 
of “Herr Dr. E.” into Com- 
mander Hugo Eckener. Mas- 
sive shoulders, massive head, 
satanic goat-like beard thrust 
forward, he stands firmly 
upon the bridge of the Hin- 
denburg—stands, in fact, at 
the head of the world’s sole 
airship project. 


ScorrerR: “The grand old 
man of German aviation’ came very 
close to not being German at all. He 
was born Aug. 10, 1868, the son of a 
tobacconist in the village of Flens- 
burg, Schleswig-Holstein. Only two 
years before Prussia had seized that 
province from Denmark. 

He came even closer to missing an 
aeronautical career entirely. Through 
the Flensburg schools, through the 
University of Leipzig he studied music, 
economics, philosophy, experimental 
psychology. For his degree thesis he 
chose as a topic, “Investigations on 
Oscillations of Reactions to Slightest 
Sensorial Reflections.” When he em- 
barked on a job, it was that of reporter 
Specializing on economic subjects. 

Only a boyhood reputation as the 
best weather-guesser in Flensburg, a 
passion for yachting, and a long visit 
to Lake Constance while he was writ- 
ing a book on economics give hindsight 
warnings of Eckener’s later career. Far 
from possessing a faith in aviation, he 
continued to take inkpot shots at the 
airship’s future for four years after 
the flight of the first Zeppelin. 
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Convert: Then a Summer’s day 
yachting party on Lake Constance 
threw Eckener and Zeppelin together for 
the first time. The 36-year-old journal- 
ist and the 66-year-old veteran of the 
Franco-Prussian and the American 
Civil Wars found each other charming. 

Zeppelin, ahead of his time in ap- 
preciating the power of the press, led 
his critic into a frank discussion of 
airship difficulties. A bigger, faster 


Zeppelin, the LZ-2, was nearing com- 
pletion in the hangar. Point by point, 
Zeppelin met Eckener’s objections by 
explaining the 
new model. 
But from one criticism the younger 


improvements in the 
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Commander Hugo Eckener: Back in the Nazi Press 


man would not budge. As a yachtsman 
he thought that the flights so far car- 
ried out showed rotten navigation and 
said so. Zeppelin countered with an 
invitation for Eckener himself to take 
charge of that side of the program. 


Priest: Hesitantly, then with a 
growing rush of enthusiasm, Eckener 
threw himself into helping the Count 
through the wrecks, disasters and tri- 
umphs of the next few years. 


At the outbreak of the war Eckener, 
46 and wearing a full gray beard, al- 
ready stood out in Germany as the 
greatest living airship pilot. He was at 
once appointed chief instructor for the 
airship service of the German Navy. 
Later he took over the direction of all 
navy and army training. 

Count Zeppelin died in 1917, and 
Baron Max von Gemmingen, Zeppe- 
lin’s nephew, succeeded to the con- 
trol of the Zeppelin interests. Within a 
few months after the Armistice, he and 
Eckener had turned out two brand new 
small passenger airships, the Nord- 
stern and the Bodensee. 





Then the Allies stepped in and con- 
fiscated the ships and—save for the 
Los Angeles scheduled for delivery to 
the United States—stifled further 
production. Until 1925 the Allied 
Commissioners continued to sit on 
the lid.” 


Since that time Eckener, who in- 
herited control of the entire Zeppelin 
organization after Gemmingen died in 
1924, has succeeded in raising funds 
for only two more ships—the Graf 
Zeppelin and the Hindenburg. 


Messian: The délivery flight of the 
Los Angeles in 1929 introduced Eck- 
ener to the United States. But it was 
his handling of the Graf Zep- 
pelin that made him an inter- 
national hero—around the 
world in 21 days, a hundred 
flights across the South At- 
lantic, a non-stop hop be- 
tween Friedrichshafen and 
Tokyo—all without so much 
as mashing a mechanic’s 
thumb. Meanwhile the Amer- 
icans lost the Shenandoah, 
the Akron and the Macon; 
the British lost the R-101; 
the Italians the Italia. 

An inch over 6 feet tall 
and erect for all his 67 years, 
Eckener still retains his love 
of philosophy, music and ab- 
stract discussions. His life 
outside his airship work is 
simple. Shy of reporters, in- 
different to daily politics, he 
might long since have retired 
—save for his devotion to 
the cause of lighter-than-air 
transportation. 

Few have enjoyed such 
popularity with their coun- 
trymen as that which Eck- 
ener inherited from Count 
Zeppelin as the moving force 
behind the development of 
the rigid airship—still cher- 
ished by Germans as one of 
their greatest technical tri- 
umphs. In republican days 
he used to be mentioned each election 
year as presidential timber. 

Today, the Nazis, acting on the 
principle that no one is indispensable 
but Hitler, are accusing him of lacking 
enthusiasm for their program. A month 
ago because he seemed unhappy over 
the use of the Hindenburg and the Graf 
Zeppelin in the Hitler election, Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels forbade the 
use of Eckener’s name in the German 
press. Last fortnight Eckener protest- 
ed his way back into grace, and was 
announced as the “Commander” of the 
Hindenburg. Ernst Lehmann, his No. 
1 understudy, has been designated as 
“Captain.” Eckener’s friends fear he 
has been kicked upstairs into a “‘chair- 
man of the board” sinecure. 

Eckener would be the first to boom 
out a protest that he has anything his 
younger assistants haven’t got. When- 
ever some fresh interviewer suggests 
it to him, down goes that massive head, 
out comes the favorite of all Eckener- 
ean openings: “On the contrary, with 
any properly trained crew, the inherent 
safety of lighter-than-air .. .” 
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DOGS: Flush and Flash Set a 
Fashion for Cocker Spaniels 


Most dog breeders who want to in- 
crease the value of their thorough- 
breds submit pedigrees to the American 
Kennel Club, ruling body of the bark 
and bite world. A pedigree endorsed 
by the AKC is as authentic as silver 
stamped with the word Sterling. It 
costs $2 to register a pup under 18 
months, $4 for an older dog whose 
lineage may require more detailed in- 
vestigation. 

The AKC keeps records of every ap- 
proved pedigree and from time to time 
announces ‘America’s Most Popular 
Dog’’—based on the breed most fre- 
quently registered. From 1929 until 
the end of last year, the Boston terrier 
was the country’s favorite thorough- 
bred. 


This year the reign of the breed that 
looks like Babe Ruth may end. In 1934 
and 1935, cocker spaniels tripled in 
registrations. The AKC stated last 
week that cockers led all other breeds 
during the first three months of 1936 
and seemed destined to gain the annual 
canine popularity crown. 


Two actresses, Katharine Cornell 
and Norma Shearer, are responsible 
for the rise of the floppy-eared, wavy- 
coated dog. In Rudolf Besier’s ‘The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street,” the stage 
and screen stars played the role of a 
lonely bedridden girl constantly com- 
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Katharine Cornell and Flush 


panioned by a devoted cocker named 
Flush. 

Miss Cornell bought her Flush for 
$75 and was certain she had a bargain 
when he became housebroken in one 
day; he played through all of the 
show’s 709 performances—and commit- 
ted only two errors. 

He won a permanent place in his 
mistress’s heart—though five sausage- 
like dachshunds have since done like- 
wise and now share with him the run 
of Miss Cornell’s home at Sneeden’s 
Landing, N. Y. She sees that her 
former co-star gets a long ¢ ily walk, 
a meal of raw meat every morning, 
and a bath in Lux every few weeks. 
Last week Flush, almost blind from a 
distemper attack suffered when a pup- 
py, celebrated his sixth birthday. 

For the movie version of “The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street,’’ Miss Shearer 
rented a cocker named Flash from 
Carl Spitz, Hollywood dog trainer. 
Though better looking than Miss Cor- 
nell’s Flush and perhaps more intelli- 
gent, he was not as friendly. MHe’s 
now back in the kennels eating cooked 
meat, raw meat, milk, eggs, vegetables 
—anything he can get. As a household 
pet, Miss Shearer pampers a nephew 
of the movie Flush, a 1%-year-old 
cocker named Top, who steadfastly re- 
fuses to be taught anything. 


BASEBALL: Major Leagues Off 
The Air to Help the Minors 


A standing joke of sport writers is 
that Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
ezar of organized baseball, gets paid 
$40,000 a year for looking honorable 
and for letting his chin droop over box- 
rails at important games. Last week 
the silver-haired emblem of righteous- 
ness went to work. Into his Chicago of- 
fice he called William Harridge, presi- 
dent of the American League; Ford 
Frick, president of the National League; 
William G. Bramham, president of the 
National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues (minor league ruling 
body); and Bramham’s vice president, 
George M. Trautman. 

Judge Landis fidgeted while his asso- 
ciates engaged in a lengthy debate. 
Finally he beckoned to his secretary, 
dictated a 26-word statement, and or- 
dered it released to newspaper men. It 
read: “Pending further notice all major 
and minor leagues and clubs will refrain 
from making any additional commit- 
ments, arrangements, or authorizations 
for radio broadcasts of ball games.” 


Many minor league club owners had 
complained that some of their fans pre- 
ferred to sit comfortably at home and 
listen to a broadcast of a major league 
game rather than go to the local park 
to watch the home-town team play. 


SuprortT: Most major league owners 
back up Landis’s no-broadcasting de- 
cision because they don’t want any of 
the minors to be squeezed out of the 
baseball picture. They provide ideal 
fertilizing ground for green rookies. 

At present in the United States there 
are 187 teams playing minor league ball 
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in 28 leagues—Class AA: American As- 
sociation, International, Pacific Coast; 
Class A-1: Southern Association, Tex- 
as; Class A: New York-Pennsylvania, 
Western; Class B: Piedmont, South 
Atlantic; Class C: Cotton States, East 
Texas, Middle Atlantic, Western Asso- 
ciation; Class D: Alabama-Florida, Ala- 
bama- Mississippi, Arkansas- Missouri, 
Bi-State, Canadian American, Evange- 
line, Florida State, Georgia-Florida, 
Kitty, Nebraska State, Northeast Ar- 
kansas, Northern, Ohio State, Oklahoma 
State, and Pennsylvania State Associ- 
ation. 

Dozens of teams and, in some cases, 
whole leagues are owned by major 
league clubs. Under Branch Rickey, the 
St. Louis Cardinals in 1921 introduced 
the chain store system of ownership to 
baseball. Since then, both Detroit and 
New York Yankees have adopted the 
same method of developing their own 
stars. The chain-owning teams are per- 
mitted options on all players belonging 
to their minor league farms. 

In Durham, N. C., Judge Bramham 
keeps detailed records of some 60,000 
minor leaguers and receives an annual 
salary of $12,500 for being lord and 
master of the “bushes.” But when 4 
question arises that concerns both the 
minors and the majors, Bramham bows 
to Landis. 


Open Door: For four days each year, 
beginning on the eve of the World Se- 
ries, the minor leagues are completely at 
the mercy of the sixteen major league 
clubs. By paying the draft price of 
$7,500, a major league team can demand 
the services of any eligible Class AA 
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player; they can get a Class A-1 and 
Class A rookie for $6,000; Class B, 
$4,000, Class C, $2,500, Class D, $2,000. 
The major league teams that came in 
last in their respective pennant races 
have the first choice of exercising the 
draft privilege. After each tailender 
selects a player, the next to last teams 
state their preferences; then the third 
from last teams, and so on in inverse 
order of finish, When the majors get 
through choosing, the leading minor 
league teams draft from lower circuits. 

Before the flat-price season rolls 
around, minor league magnates fre- 
quently succeed in selling their would- 
be stars to rich major league clubs 
whose high standing would prevent 
them from drafting a player until most 
of their rivals have picked the cream of 
the ballplaying crop. 


FORM: Pennant Race Hits Its Stride; 
Grove Pulls His Foot Out of the Grave 


In the National League last week-end, 
the three pre-season favorites—St. 
Louis, New York and Chicago—stood at 
the top of the heap. In the American 
League, the world’s champion Detroit 
Tigers, who escaped injuries in 1934-5, 
last week suffered a blow from the law 
of averages. Hank Greenberg, slugging 
first baseman, broke his wrist in a col- 
lision with Powell of Washington; next 
day a foul tip from Powell's bat put 
Manager*Mickey Cochrane’s foot out of 
commission. 


Nevertheless Detroit managed to stay 
in the first division with her three most 
potent rivals—Cleveland, whose star 
rightfielder, Bruce Campbell, had to quit 
baseball permanently last week because 
of a recurrence of spinal meningitis; 
New York Yankees, whose celebrated 
rookie, Joe DiMaggio, made his debut 
with three hits last Sunday; and the 
Boston Red Sox, riding the crest large- 
ly because of the bulletlike left wing of 
Robert Moses Grove. 


ComeBACK: So far, Grove is the out- 
Standing player of the year. In 1925, 
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after the lean left-handed pitcher had 
won over 100 games in five years for the 
minor league Baltimore Orioles, Connie 
Mack paid $100,600 to bring him to the 
Philadelphia Athletics. After a slow 
start, Grove justified the price. He 
helped Mack to three pennants and two 
world’s championships. In 1929, he won 
20, lost 6; in 1930, won 28, lost 5, and in 
1931, won 31, lost only 4. After that, 
the A’s faded out but Grove continued 
to pitch top-notch ball. 

At the close of the 1934 season, Mack 
sold his marvel to the Red Sox for $125,- 
000. The following Spring Grove de- 
veloped a sore arm. To root out the 
source of the trouble, he paid a dentist 
$25 to have three teeth removed, hired a 
chiropractor to twist his neck, a chirop- 
odist to massage his ankles, and had his 
tonsils yanked. But none of these things 
helped him. He had a bad season: 8 
wins and 8 loses; of the 65 pitchers 
listed in the earned-run averages, he» 
finished 63rd. Sport reporters confident- 
ly wrote his baseball obit. 


Grove upset the dope last year. With 
20 victories and 12 defeats, he helped 
boost the Red Sox into the first division. 
In earned runs per game, he led all 
American League pitchers with an av- 
erage of 2.70. 


This year, using his famous fireball 
less and his head more, he seems better 
than ever. He started with four straight 
triumphs, pitched two shut-outs, and al- 
lowed only one earned run in his first 
33%4 innings. 

Undoubtedly the foremost flinger of 
the last decade, Grove—naturally aloof 
and suspicious of all handshakers—has 
not received the publicity of a news- 
making eccentric like Dizzy Dean. The 
36-year-old Red Sox ace, who has the 
fingers and wrists of an artist and the 
strength of a steelworker, merely goes 
about playing baseball as though it 
were very humdrum business. 

When not piling up records, he sits by 
himself in a corner, lights his pipe and 
takes life easy while reading Wild 
West magazine stories. 


DERBY: Brevity’s Rush Was Too 
Brief to Beat a Bold Venture 


At the close of the past Winter’s 
Florida racing season, 18-year-old Ira 
“Babe” Hanford, leading apprentice 
jockey, received a gold wrist watch and 
complimentary remarks from Joseph E. 
Widener, operator of Hialeah Park. 


In the 62nd running of Louisville’s 
Kentucky Derby last Saturday, the boy 
showed his benefactor no gratitude. Up 
on Bold Venture, a 20-1 shot, Hanford 
withstood a stretch rush of Widener’s 
favored Brevity and won by a nose. 


Ten minutes before the start of the 
race, Widener, who wears button shoes 
and belongs to the school that calls the 
race “Darby,” stepped to a microphone 
and said: “I only hope Brevity runs as 
fast as my heart is running.” 


He got his wish. After being bottled 
up and thrown off stride as the horses 
broke from the starting gate in a free- 
for-all fight for position, Brevity ran 
like a streak of lightning and unques- 
tionably proved himself the fleetest of 
fourteen entrants in the year’s classic 
3-year-old test. But in that starting 
jam, Bold Venture, a picture horse that 
won only $2,500 last year, forcibly 
opened a hole—football guard fashion— 
and stepped out to a lead that Brevity 
could not quite overcome. 


Judges allowed Bold Venture’s vic- 
tory, and owner Morton L. Schwartz, a 
New York broker, his $37,725 prize. 
But they suspended Hanford for fifteen 
days for rough riding. The sharp-faced 
little Omaha jockey is building up a 
reputation as the “Terror of the Turf.” 
At Jamaica last week George Cassidy, 
starter, fined Hanford $50 for disobe- 
dience at the post. 


He doesn’t care. When told of the 
Kentucky Derby verdict, he shrugged 
his slim shoulders and piped in a cocky, 
squeaky voice: “Suspended, eh? Well I 
guess I'll go out to the barn and spend 
the next two weeks feeding Bold Ven- 
ture sugar.” 
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After a Jam Derby Horses Round the First Bend, Granville Riderless, Brevity Sweeping Outside, Bold 


Venture Up Front. 


At the Finish Bold Venture, Nearer the Rail, Withstands Brevity’s Final Charge 




















EDUCATION 


RETIREMENT: Harvard Loses a 


Shakespearean and Victorian 








At a fraction of a minute before 10 
o’clock one morning last week, a Sha- 
vian-bearded man, wearing a pearl- 
gray homespun suit, a wing collar and 
dark tie, stepped briskly to the door of 
Lecture Room 6 in Harvard Hall. Push- 
ing his way through the congested 
room—every seat occupied, people 
standing in the rear and sitting on 
window sills—he mounted the plat- 
form, put on his pince-nez, and glared 
at the 300 persons jammed into spacé 
meant for 180. 

“Hold your peaces!” he shouted over 
the noise of voices. “That’s Shake- 
speare and that’s good English.” 

For the next hour he talked on Acts 
IV and V of “The Winter’s Tale” by 
“the inimitable Shakespeare.” 

“We can’t finish the play today,” he 
remarked, “but you have notes. You 
can finish it yourselves. Of course they 
aren’t as good notes as I could give 
you, but they’ll do.” 

He concluded his lecture just before 
the 11 o’clock bell rang. Motioning with 
his hands to those standing in the door- 
way to clear a passage for him, he left 
the platform and strode through the 
hall out to Harvard Yard. Prof. George 
L. Kittredge, Harvard ’82, had stopped 
teaching—after 48 years with his Alma 
Mater. 

Never having given an interview, he 
refused to start the practice even on 
this occasion. ‘“‘Wasn’t it hot?” was all 
he would say. 

For six years after his graduation 
Kittredge drummed Latin declensions 
into the heads of Phillips Exeter stu- 
dents. Then he returned to Cambridge 
and taught English, although he never 
took a Ph. D.—‘‘Who would examine 
me?” he asked. He acquired a reputa- 
tion as an authority on Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Cape Cod and New Eng- 
land witches, and also as Harvard’s 
most amusing, if at times overwhelm- 
ing, figure. 

In the classroom ‘‘Kitty” demanded 
absolute silence. A cough or a sneeze 
threw him into a frenzy. He spoke 
without notes and interrupted his lec- 
tures now and then with difficult ques- 
tions. Woe befell the giver of a wrong 
answer. 

To one student who translated an old 
English line “Nothing that pleases you 
displeases me” as “There is nothing that 
displeases me as you do,” he retorted: 
“The sentiment is entirely reciprocated, 
Mr. Henry.” 

At another time, carried away by his 
theme, the professor came too close to 
the edge of the platform and fell off. 
“At last,” he remarked quietly, “I find 
myself on a level with my students.” 

Along with his hatred of noise in 
classrooms, “Kitty” loathed people who 
wore hats in the library; his cane 
seemed perpetually poised, ready to 
swish through the air and knock one 
off. Once it.descended on the hat of a 
library visitor, and he was amazed into 
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silence when Prof. Kirsopp Lake—who 
taught Bible—turned and berated him. 

“Kitty”—who calls himself the “last 
of the Victorians, the other two hav- 
ing died’—has no use for those who 
suggest someone else may have written 
Shakespeare’s plays. And he probably 
knows more about the Bard of Avon 
than any man alive. 

To clear up a disputed point, he once 
caught a ship to England and present- 
ed himself to an Oxford don. The Eng- 
lishman, not quite catching the visitor’s 
name, replied: “There is only one man 
who can answer your question. He is 
George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard.” 
“Are you certain he is the only one?” 
the Bostonian asked. “‘Yes,” replied the 
Britisher. “Thank you,” said Kit- 
tredge, with a smile. 

No one knows what “Kitty” will do 
in retirement. Boston motorists hope 
he won’t make walking his hobby. He 
has a habit of ignoring traffic signals 
at busy Harvard Square; he holds up 
his hands to stop passing cars when- 
ever he has an urge to cross the street. 


WILLIAMS: Head Thinks Cuest 
Pupils Should Learn, Not Teach 


Early last month, Dr. Bernhard Rust, 
Reich Minister of Learning and Edu- 
cation, issued an edict: Before accept- 
ing scholarships abroad, German stu- 
dents must master a course in ex- 
pounding Nazism and obtain a “certifi- 
cate of political responsibility.” The 
Reich official intends that students shall 
not only absorb knowledge but at the 
same time sow the seeds of Hitlerism 
on foreign soil. 

Last week one American college de- 
cided to deny hospitality to student- 
propagandists. At Williams, President 
Tyler Dennett announced the abolish- 
ment of the college’s ten-year custom 
of giving a $1,400 scholarship to a 
German exchange student. 

“One of the indispensable conditions 
for study in an American college is an 
open mind,’ Dr. Dennett said. “It seems 
unlikely that anyone who is Officially 
committed to any political program to 
the point where he is not at liberty to 
change his mind as to the rightness or 
the wrongness of a governmental sys- 
tem would profit by what an American 
college would have to offer.” 

Furthermore, if Williams College 
needed information about National So- 
cialism, “we should have no difficulty 
in obtaining a German professor, since 
many who have had to leave their 
country are trying to gain teaching 
positions in the United States.” 

The Williams Record, undergraduate 
newspaper, added another thought: “If 
the German authorities really feel that 
it is important to spread their gospel 
at Williamstown, they will at least have 
to pay the bill themselves.” 

Dr. Dennett’s decision gave the Anti- 
Nazi League an idea. This week the 
Hitler-haters, from their New York of- 
fice, will write every college and uni- 
versity president in the United States 
asking them to follow the Williams ex- 
ecutive’s lead. 


C.C.N.Y.: Students Hold a Wake, 
But City Revives the ‘Corpse’ 


A black-draped “coffin” lay in state 
in the Student Concourse of the College 
of the City of New York. On it rested q 
placard: “Here Lies Academic Free- 
dom.” 

Under a warm noon sun, 2,000 stu- 
dents, many wearing crepe armbands, 
simulated wails and sang dirges as they 
followed the pallbearers carrying the 
“corpse” to a black-draped vegetable 
wagon. Directly behind the “hearse” 
walked a student carrying a large black 
umbrella—in imitation of Dr. Frederick 
B. Robinson, the college’s president, 
who once routed a student demonstra- 
tion with a similar weapon. 

After the “funeral” last week 500 
students returned to Dr. Robinson’s of- 
fice and rapped loudly on his door, 
When he refused to see them, the 
“mourners” began a five-hour ‘“sit- 
down”’ strike, sitting on the stone floors 
of the corridors leading to the presi- 
dent’s office. 

Emerging at 5:30 o’clock, Dr. Robin- 
son pushed through the students to his 
automobile. “It’s none of your business, 
I was a student at the college and I was 
never so presumptuous as to force my- 
self on the president.” Later his office 
clarified the matter: “The president 
does not discuss faculty matters with 
students.” 

The reported dismissal of Morris 
Shappes, English tutor, caused the 
mock obsequies. A fortnight ago—the 
day after Shappes addressed C.C.N.Y.’s 
student peace strike meeting—Profes- 
sor Charles F. Horne, head of the Eng- 
lish department, notified his subordinate 
he would not recommend him for reap- 
pointment next year. 

The Teachers Union came to Shap- 
pes’s defense. They said he was being 
dismissed for “trade union, anti-Fascist 
and anti-war activity.” Professor 
Horne denied this. He said the tutor’s 
eight-year tenure had been terminated 
for incompetency, and cited the late 
Professor Henry C. Krowl, his predeces- 
sor, as authority. 

The accused. instructor disputed the 
charge: He claimed he could produce 
two members of the English depart- 
ment who heard Professor Krowl com- 
mend his teaching less than a year ago. 
Last week students also commended it. 
They petitioned college officials: ‘We 
consider Mr. Shappes eminently quali- 
fied both as a scholar and a pedagogue.” 

Dr. Harry W. Laidler, New York 
State chairman of the Socialist Party, 
urged the students to stand by Shappes: 
“You must fight against his dismissal 
... All through the country the powers 
that be have the jitters and radical 
professors are being given the bounce.” 

Next day the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation—which oversees the city-admin- 
istered college—told students that aca- 
demic freedom was not dead. Admitting 
that department heads had not recom- 
mended retention of some faculty mem- 
bers, the governing body stated that 
“no one has been dismissed and no one 
will be dismissed until the board has 
given full consideration to each case.” 
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THE SEEING Eye: This week in New 
York the National Institute of Social 
Sciences awarded a gold medal to Mrs. 
Harrison Eustis for “distinguished services 
rendered to humanity.” As founder and 
president of The Seeing Eye, Mrs. Eustis 
directs the school at Morristown, N. J., 
where German shepherd dogs are trained 
to guide the blind. Holding the handle of 
the leather harness attached to the dog, 
the sightless master goes safely through a 
city’s busy streets. 

Reading from left to right, the pictures 
show: (top) Mrs. Eustis; two trainers— 
one teaching a dog, the other showing a 
blind man how the dog guides him; 
(center) a man going out alone with his 
dog; dog leading a blind man around an 
obstacle; (bottom) a dog picking up keys 
dropped by his master; the dog nudging 
the man to indicate it is holding the keys 
for him; a blind man and his Seeing Eye. 
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JOHN MARSHALL 
endorsed the 


MUTUAL 
PRINCIPLES 


On December 26th, 1795, a group of 
leading citizens of Richmond gath- 
ered to hear the report of John Mar- 
shall on a plan for the organization 
of the first insurance company in 
Virginia. 

To Marshall, later great Chief Jus- 
ticeoftheSupreme Court,andalready 
famous as the most brilliant lawyer 
in the State, had been given the task 
of reporting on the soundness of the 
principles and plan. 

The company organized that day 
was a mutual corporation and the 
principles which Marshall endorsed 
were the great mutual principles of 
ownership and management in the 
hands of policyholders, careful selec- 
tion of risks, and furnishing reliable 
insurance at low cost to the insured. 

John Marshall’s judgment has been 
splendidly justified. Mutual princi- 
ples have not changed to this day. 
Mutual corporations through sound 
management are able to return to the 
policyholders a substantial part of 
their insurance premium. 

A worth-while booklet on mutual 
fire insurance will be sent on request. 
Address the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 919 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


This seal identi- 
fiezamembercom- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


Companies and the 
AmericanMutual 
Py itisa 
ness and stability 














SCANDINAVIA: Fiction and Fact 
From Arctic Lands and Waters 


Laxness. 429 
Mifflin, 


SALKA VALKA. By Halldor 
pages, 160,000 words. Houghton, 
Boston, $2.50. 


“Some come to Oseyri on the Axlar- 
fjord. Others leave. It goes on rain- 
ing.” 

To a Summer visitor that would 
about sum up the round of life in an 
Icelandic village. But not to Halldor 
Laxness. A sardonic, perceptive guide, 
he takes the reader by the arm with a 
chuckle, steers him through the stink 
of drying fish and the muddy hovels of 
those who catch and clean them, and 
introduces a community as salty as its 
fjords and as rich in characters as it 
is poor in the world’s goods. 

Principally, this is Salka’s story, and 
it makes a strong rare tale fit to stand 
beside any single piece of modern 
Scandinavian fiction. But it is also the 
story of the village. For from the time 
the girl was hoisted over the side of a 
coastal steamer at the age of 11 to the 
day years later when her lover sailed 
off on the same boat, Salka never stirred 
from Oseyri. 

At first she knew the townspeople as 
enemies. The men wanted to seduce 
her blousy mother, Sigurlina, and the 
local brats pegged rocks at her. When 
Sigurlina took up with a wild ape of a 
man, Steintor, things were no better. 
From bullying his mate Steintor turned 
to attacking her daughter. 

Release from this dovecote came 
with Sigurlina’s watery suicide and 
Steintor’s departure south as a deck- 
hand. Only 14, but hard and husky, 
Salka earned her rye bread at the fish- 
tubs, splitting cod. Succeeding years 
brought a share in a trawler, preoccu- 
pation with sex, and a fight with Jo- 
hann Bogesen, the village mogul. 


Dudley Vaill Talcott’s Pictorial Report on Arctic Business Conditions 


Psychologically wrenched by her ex- 
periences with Steintor, Salka had dif- 
ficulty fighting her way through a colt- 
ish period to a quiet love for Arnaldur 
Bjornsson. Arnaldur, a childhood flame, 
had gone out into the world and re- 
turned with a complete set of Kar! 
Marx, whose teachings he applied with 
more energy than sense to Oseyri’s 
fisheries, controlled by the great Boge- 
sen. 

Here is a full-bodied novel of fishing. 
folk, of a girl, of death, love, and the 
bitter bread of harsh existence. The 
author never breaks the even course 
of his narrative with a funny scene, 
but his wit seasons every episode. 


® Most of Iceland’s authors—and there 
are more per thousand citizens than in 
any other country—prefer to stay put 
among the terns and hot springs. But 
Laxness has prayed with Benedictines 
in Luxemburg, discussed atheism with 
Russian Communists, resisted sirens in 
Hollywood. He has turned out fourteen 
volumes, including three of essays and 
one of modernist poems. And he has 
crowded it all into 34 years of life. 
REPORT OF THE COMPANY, By Du 
Vaill Talcott. 347 pages. 95,000 
Illustrations. Random House, New 
$3.75. 

The Arctic sun has one merit which 
many beholders fail to consider. It is 
over the yardarm all Summer long. 
And thus, by an honored tradition of 
the sea, it is always time to say 
“Skaal!” 

Of course, Isak Isaksen, 245-pound 
skipper of the Norkap II, needed no 
midnight sun to light his way to the 
bottle. Sober enough at sea, the best 
ice captain in Norway would hock the 
chronometer or borrow $250 (1,000 
kronen) against his employer’s ship to 
finance tremendous orgies ashore. 

Men like Isak, plus polar bears, ice- 
bergs and walrus, practically guaran- 
tee good reading. And it is from these 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 





THE BEAUTIES AND FURIES. By 
Christina Stead. 374 pages. 130,000 words. 
Appleton-Century, New York. $2.50. Eng- 
lish adultery in Paris, love’s sad satiety, 
and lovely woman's devastating effect on 
young Oliver. This brilliant novel will in- 
terest but not grieve, for Oliver would 
never have amounted to anything—even 
n a womanless world. 

THREE NEW PLAYS WITH PREF- 
ACES. By Bernard Shaw, 210 pages. 74,- 

words, Dodd, Mead, New York. $2.50. 
Not so new because “The Millionairess”’ 
was written (but not produced) eighteen 
years ago and both “The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles” and “The Six of Calais” 
have taken stage bows. Although the 79- 
ar-old satirist isn’t the man he used to 
he strikes enough sparks to hold your 
attention. 

MY LIFE AND WORK. By Dr. Adolf 
Lorenz. 353 pages. 82,000 words. Scrib- 

s, New York. $3.50. The father of or- 

ypedic surgery tilts back in his chair and 
reflects amiabiy but not too significantly 
ipon his career. 

BEYOND SING THE WOODS. By Trygve 
lbranssen. 313 pages. 103,000 words. 
tnam, New York. $2.50. The tradition- 

1 Norwegian novel about hulking fellows 
vho kill bears and each other while dank 
ites and loves swell their beer-barrel 
chests. It moves along fairly briskly but 
packs more than the usual load of Nor- 
vegian polst-vev (bologna). 





materials that Talcott, young Hart- 
ford-born sculptor and artist, has 
fashioned this record of Northern ad- 
venture. 

Talcott had several reasons for tak- 
ing the huge Norwegian in tow. One 
was Isak’s daughter, Martha. The 
American was the first of Martha’s ad- 
mirers whom Isak didn’t seize by 
the slack of the pants and heave 
through the window. 


When Talcott inherited a little money | 


in 1929 he bought the Norkap II, a 
ketch-rigged, Diesel-powered craft 95 
feet overall with sides 18 inches thick. 
Then he authorized Isak to take her 
out in quest of cargoes or herring. 
Hopeful that his little company would 
show a profit, he sailed home. 








The depression killed the carrying | 


trade and beat down the price of her- 
ring to 35 cents a barrel. To save his 
investment in the Norkap, Talcott or- 
ganized a series of sporting and sight- 
seeing junkets into the Arctic. By 
the end of 1935 he had completed five 
trips, become acquainted with the east 
coast of. Greenland, escaped death sev- 
eral times, and married Martha. Net 
loss: $2,500. Martha alone was worth it. 

Talecott’s writing is spotty, his 
philosophy verges on the obvious, and 
the insistence on his sexual potency 
becomes annoying. Yet the book pre- 
sents much entertainment and none of 
the scientific bunk so often lugged back 
from regions near the poles. 


* The 37-year-old author studied at 
Yale Art School and in Paris. Several 
one-man exhibitions of his work have 
Stirred much critical controversy. A 
wrestler’s figure, shown at the Los 
Angeles Olympic games, reflects one 
of his hobbies. He is an experienced 
welterweight mat man. At present he 
is sculpturing busily in his native city 
— he at last shows signs of settling 
own. 


Don’t Pass this Up 


® Price in New York, $3.29 (4/5 
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For 152 years—connoisseurs have made Bushmills 


an odds-on favorite! One of the few great whiskeys 









of truly fine ancestry! Compare it in age—quality— 
price! By every standard—in a class by itself! Al- 
ways keep a bottle on hand. No other whiskey so 
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quart. 25.6 fl. oz., 90° proof). Cor- 
respondingly low prices in other 
cities, depending upon state taxes 
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Have you ever wanted to ride in a real Chinese 
ricksha...and do the thousand other things that 
make the Orient so fascinating? 

This year you can...for as little as $417 com- 
plete. Eight-eighty-seven per day for 47 happy, 
thrilling days! 


Your Fare Includes Everything 
This special summer fare on famed American 
Mail Liners includes your roundtrip steamer 
accommodations (popular Tourist Class) from 
Seattle or Victoria, B. C., to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagoya, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila and 
return...andall sightseeing, guides, transporta- 
tion and other necessary expenses ashore are 
provided. When you have bought your ticket 
you have paid all costs. And every detail in the 
Orient is arranged for you by leading tourist or- 
ganizations. You have only to enjoy yourself. 


Get Details from any Travel Agent 
The American Mail Liners that sail every other 
week from lovely Puget Sound are justly famous 
ships ...each with every stateroom outside, 
varied public rooms and spacious decks... out- 
door swimming pool, orchestra for dancing, 
movies...splendid food. 

Ask any Travel Agent for full information 
about their wide choice of all-expense cruises, 
Conducted Tours and entirely independent trips 
that let you stopover as you choose, continue 
on the next or another ship; come home via 
Hawaii if you like. 

See your nearest Agent now. Or write for 
special literature to 604 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 
760 Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
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Vici: By 7:30 one sultry morning 
last week, hundreds of New Yorkers 
had formed a queue around Carnegie 
Hall. Before noon the crowd had grown 
to thousands—all waiting to buy stand- 
ing room to Arturo Toscanini’s fare- 
well performance with the Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony Society. For eleven years 
the Maestro had fascinated the most 
critical into a state of ecstatic admira- 
tion; every seat for his last performance 
had been sold weeks before. But stand- 
ing room is limited by fire laws. Of the 
whole mob, only 185 actually got to 
hear the great conductor perform his 
usual magic with Beethoven and Wag- 
ner. 

After the last perfect note, an hys- 
terical audience stood and cheered. As 
Toscanini bowed a cameraman leaped 
before the stage in an effort to photo- 
graph the scene. Toscanini’s weak eyes 
were momentarily blinded by the ex- 
plosive flashbulbs; musicians quickly 
led him offstage, enraged and shaken. 
No amount of applause and cheers 
could persuade him to risk a reappear- 
ance. 

e . - 

BeDLAM: When Frank O. Wilking 
raised his baton last week, 2,250 fingers 
simultaneously raced across the ivory 
keys of 125 baby grand pianos. On the 
basketball floor of the Butler Universi- 
ty fieldhouse, Indianapolis, 800 players 
—in relays—joined in a giant benefit 
recital of the Sigma Alpha Iota, profes- 
sional music sorority. Plans for the 
stunt were more than a year in the 
making. Mrs. Frederic H. Sterling, 
head of the benefit committee, and Wil- 
king, former instructor at the Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, thought 
up the idea and persuaded the Wur- 
litzer Grand Piano Co.—who built in- 
struments specially for the occasion— 
that it would be a good way to sell 
pianos. Then, from a list of 1,000 names 
submitted by music teachers through- 
out the State, Mrs. Sterling’s committee 
chose 800 players to perform in four 
groups of 200—two to a piano—with 
25 assisting soloists. The players, rang- 
ing from 9-year-old pupils to teachers 
of indeterminate age, presented such 
popular favorites as Schubert’s ““Marche 
Militaire” and Elgar’s “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance.” 

FesTIvAL: No single event of such 
gargantuan proportions as the piano 
jamboree marked the May 3 opening of 
the thirteenth annual National Music 
Week. But what this movement toward 
sounder music appreciation lacked in 
the spectacular, it made up in wide- 
spread interest. All through the Unit- 
ed States musicians, teachers and music 
dealers cooperated to make the nation 
melody-minded. Newark, N. J., insti- 
tuted a Beethoven cycle; in New York, 
WPA musicians featured a six-day fes- 
tival of American music with native 
guest conductors and soloists. In Peoria, 
Ill., teachers, with an eye to fostering 
future celebrants, offered eight weeks’ 
free instruction. From Portland, Ore., 
to Wilmington, Del., hardly a commu- 
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nity failed to participate in some Way. 

As far back as 1917 musicians dis. 
cussed the possibility of such a coun- 
trywide festival. But it Wwagn’t until 
1924 that the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music took hold and 
organized officially. In some commu- 
nities the National Federation of Music 
Clubs added the power of its approval: 
churches, women’s clubs, teacher groups 
fell in line. Last year, more than 40.- 
000,000 persons participated in Music 
Week. With the added impetus of the 
Federal projects, the national commit- 
tee expected an even larger number 
this year. 


Giant Desut: When Jake Ehrlich 
strolled into the Ringling Brothers cir- 
cus eleven years ago in El Paso, Texas, 
he was acutely embarrassed. Admir- 
ing all the Big Top’s freaks, he soon 
found himself towering over the giant. 
Both he and the circus agent decided 
that wouldn’t do, so Jake changed his 
name to Jack Earle and signed up as 
Ringling’s official giant, 8 feet 6 inches 
tall. 

Ever since, he has toured with Ring- 
ling, taking five months off in the Win- 
ter while his gang hibernated. In 1931 
during these spare months, he began 
painting and sculpting. Last week at 
the Delphic Studio, New York, he pre- 
sented the world’s first one-man art 
show by a giant. The oil paintings 
showed action scenes of his trade done 
with nervous brush strokes in bright 
tones. The one piece of sculpture—a 
study of Ringling’s African bushman— 
suggested Earle had more potentialities 
as a painter. 


AnTI-CLIMAX: “Surrealism is a strong 
poison.” Two years ago Salvador Dali 
warned the American public of this 
branch of abstract art. 

Since 1924 followers of the school, 
impressed by Freudian ideas of free as- 
sociation, have attempted to paint the 
emotional symbols of dreams, insanity 
and other subconscious states. If a 
Surrealist dreamed of a cat, a phallic 
symbol and a steam shovel, they forth- 
with appeared on his canvas—with no 
particular, or apparent, logic. 

A group of dissociated objects in a 
picture was all very well, said the self- 
named Post-Surrealist, provided there 
was some kind of a central theme con- 
necting the objects. Last week, in the 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Museum’s California 
exhibition, six Hollywood artists showed 
their new version of abstract art. An 
oil entitled “Eviction” pictured a va- 
riety of articles that might come out 
of a house; an array of animal and hu- 
man anatomy supposedly showed the 
relation of these species. 

Like many other abstractionists, 
several of them used collages—stick- 
ing extraneous material like matches, 
shells and newspaper ads on their can- 
vases. Lorser Feitelson, founder of the 
group, is the only one to have had 4 
previous one-man show in New York. 

Lacking in this new school is the ex- 
citement of its forerunner, in which 
one might find a delicately painted 
skull growing out of a grand piano, or 
a loaf of bread sporting empty ink 
bottles. 
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CANCER: Another Rockefeller 
Fortune to Fight the Disease 


To give cancer patients better care 
and to promote research that one day 
may whip medicine’s greatest foe, the 
General Education Board, founded by 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., last week gave 
$3,000,000 to Memorial Hospital, New 
york, the United States’s first cancer 
hospital and one of the world’s great 
cancer research centers. 

In 1927 Rockefeller started donating 
60,000 annually for research and fel- 
lowships at Memorial Hospital. Each 
year six medical graduates—leaders 
of their classes—have come to the hos- 
pital to continue their work. The 
foundation has kept tabs on the young 
doctors, watching them spread cancer 
information through the nation. 

Pleased with the work his dollars 
were doing, Rockefeller quietly began 
collecting parcels of land between 67th 
and 68th on York Avenue—directly 
across from his Institute for Medical 
Research. 

Last week he handed Memorial this 
$900,000 piece of real estate and an- 
other $3,000,000 to build a 12-story 
hospital to replace its present 52-year- 
old structure. Where the present hos- 
pital, which looks like a brown-stone 
version of a French chateau, accommo- 
dates only 110 people, the new building 
will care for 200. 

When moving vans cart the hospital 
into its new quarters some two years 
hence, they will transport about as 
valuable a collection of cancer-fighting 
apparatus as has ever been assembled. 
At present Memorial’s largest X-ray 
machines discharge 200,000 volts. To 
replace its old 700,000-volt tube, now 
broken down, technicians have begun 
work on a 1,000,000-volt apparatus to 
hammer rays into deep-seated internal 
cancers. 

The hospital has also acquired 8% 
grams of radium, worth $500,000—the 
largest supply kept within a single 
institution. About half of its hoard— 
4 grams—is held in a gallon-jug-sized 
container with 4-inch lead walls. Con- 
fined always in its safe, the radium 
rides between treatment rooms on an 
overhead trolley. 

Memorial research men, prying into 
every phase of cancer, have turned up 
dozens of new methods of attack. They 
devised “gold seeds’—minute threads 
of hollow gold wire which contain 
radon, a radium emanation. From 1 
to 30 of these threads are stuck direct- 
ly into accessible cancerous growths to 
provide internal radium-ray baths. 

For the treatment of leukemia and 
Hodgkin’s disease, the scientists de- 
vised the continuous X-ray “bath.” 
Patients live in a lead-lined room, get- 
ting a continuous shower of low-in- 
tensity X-rays for as long as three 
weeks, 

_ The hospital’s diagnostic department 
'S @ much-copied model of efficiency. 
For $1 all who present themselves— 
about eighteen every day—get the 



































































WATER COOLERS 





Try to find another water cooler with a 5-year warranty against 
service expense on the sealed-in mechanism. It can’t be done. 
Only Westinghouse pledges such long-time trouble-free, money- 
saving water cooler performance. 

Westinghouse coolers not only promise this performance... 
they deliver it. Exclusive features, like non-clog drains, dual- 
action evaporators, automatic overload protection . . . bring new 
reliability. And back of it all, the Westinghouse sealed-in mecha- 
nism, with its 5-year warranty, hammers down operating costs. 

Ask your dealer about Westinghouse Golden Jubilee Water 
Coolers, with these plus values! Or, write Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, N-5 Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse , /- 
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SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
‘Up Aspove THe Wor.p So Hicn’: One hundred and five square miles of South 
Dakota seen from the highest altitude ever attained by man, the 72,395-foot ceiling 
reached by Capts. Albert W. Stevens and Orvil Anderson in the stratosphere balloon, 
Explorer II, Nov. 11, 1935. Photos taken on the flight, a combined venture of the 
United States Army Air Corps and the National Geographic Society, were released 
last week in conjunction with the American Physical Society convention. 
This picture was taken by an automatic camera mounted in the floor of the gondola 
when nearly 14 miles in the air. The rectangular black spots are cultivated fields. The 
white line encloses a square mile. The river with its clearly noticeable erosion chan- 


nels is the South Fork of the White River. 





benefit of a 35-man research staff. 
Individual cancer chasers seldom poach 
on one another’s territory but devote 
themselves to such body areas as head 
and neck, breast, genito-urinary tract, 
rectal, gastric and bone cancers. 


At the head of the institution as re- 
search director is Dr. James Ewing, 
spare, infinitely tired-looking cancer 
specialist who was 69 last Christmas 
Day. Many consider his 1,127-page 
“Neoplastic Diseases, a Treatise on 
Tumors” the most authoritative of 
cancer studies. 


ACADEMY: Gold From Platinum; 


Life Lessons From Chimpanzees 


Last week 118 members of the 
National Academy of Sciences gathered 
in the society’s building at 21st and 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Settling themselves in deep leather 
chairs in the paneled assembly room, 
they cocked their ears to hear reports 
on the state of science in the United 
States. The annual Spring meeting 
of the nation’s most exclusive scientific 
body produced some noteworthy papers: 


CGo.p: Like old-time vaudeville artists 
who changed hastily-sketched portraits 
of men into donkeys by adding one line 
or erasing another, atom-smashers 


have transmuted elements by adding or 


subtracting minute building blocks of 
matter from atomic structures. But the 
various types of bombardment appa- 
ratus—which injected new electrical 
particles into atom nuclei or knocked 
out unwanted ones—lacked power to 
deal with heavy elements. Experiments 
formerly were confined to light sub- 
stances. Thus Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence 
of the University of California’s 
Radiation Laboratory changed metal- 
lic lithium into gaseous helium and 
imparted radioactive properties to com- 
mon table salt. 

At the Washington meeting, the 34- 
year-old Dakota-bern scientist reported 
the first invasion of the heavy metal 
field. With his newly built cyclotron, 
frying-pan apparatus that imparts 
huge energies to atomic bullets, he had 
battered platinum into gold. 

To achieve gold-making, historic goal 
of alchemists, Dr. Lawrence used deu- 
terons—hearts of heavy hydrogen 
atoms. He whirled them in his frying 
pan with a huge electromagnet until 
they had an energy of 11,000,000 volts 
and traveled at a speed of 15,000 miles 
a second. Physically, billions of these 
energized bullets presented a startling 
spectacle: as they issued from a pan 
nozzle they appeared as a greenish- 
blue haze of light. Each tiny com- 
ponent particle in the light beam had 
energy enough to convert instantane- 
ously 2,000,000 pounds of water into 
steam. A man’s hand, stuck into the 
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light haze, would have been destroyed, 

Into this furious cyclone of energy, 
Dr. Lawrence placed sheets of leaf 
platinum. Things prophetic of eventua) 
conversion of lead to gold happened 
rapidly. The fast-traveling deuterons 
smashed into the platinum and broke 
in two. One part—a proton—re. 
bounded; the other—a chargeless ney- 
tron—bored its way into the nuclei of 
the platinum atoms. This elevated 
platinum, whose atomic weight is 196, 
to a substance with an atomic weight 
of 197—gold. 

Although gold has finally been pro- 
duced artificially, the fact need cause 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, no sleepless nights. For 
Dr. Lawrence produced only sub-micro- 
scopic quantities. When he eventually 
accomplishes the more complex feat of 
making gold from lead, it is likely that 
the electric current required will cost 
more than the value of the gold. 

Present value of gold, $35 an ounce; 
platinum, $31-32 an ounce. 


Rapium: The habit which women 
workers in watch factories have of 
wetting radium paint brushes on their 
tongues has taken dozens of lives, 
Luminous dial work at the U. §. 
Radium Corp.’s Orange, N. J., plant 
alone accounted for 22 deaths. Medi- 
cine could find no way to extract the 
minute bits of radium deeply embedded 
in the doomed women’s systems. 

Drs. Robley D. Evans of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
Joseph C. Aub of Harvard last week 
reported on work that might have 
saved many lives in the past and will 
surely save them in the future. 

At M. I. T., Dr. Evans invented a 
“screen cathode quantum counter’’—the 
most sensitive device thus far devel- 
oped to detect microscopic bits of 
death-dealing radium within the body. 
Then he handed the clinical problem to 
Dr. Aub: How to get rid of the 
particles ? 

The 45-year-old chief physician at 
Huntington Memorial Hospital had 
noted that radium accidentally taken 
into the body generally lodged in the 
bones, becoming hopelessly intermixed 
with the calcium stored there. A bright 
idea popped into his head. A diet de- 
ficient in calcium did what? It forced 
the body, fighting for its norma! cal- 
cium requirements, to draw on the 
store held in the skeletal structure. 

Possibly, he reasoned, if radium 
sufferers were put on a calcium-starv- 
ing diet, when their bodies went to the 
bones for the mineral they would also 
pick up the radium—and excrete it 
with other body wastes. 

Dr. Aub tried his idea, with grati- 
fying results. Although the calcium- 
starving diet gave his patients rickety 
bones, it got rid of the radium. Once 
free of the poison, he dosed them 
heavily with the bone-building mineral 
and discharged them cured. 


Monkeys: Four members of Yale's 
Laboratory of Primate Biology—Drs. 
Robert M. Yerkes, James H. Elder, 
Henry W. Nissen and M. P. Crawford 
—used papers and films to prove the 
great apes—like their more advanced 
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cousins, men—are individually selfish 
or generous. 

The researchers put chimpanzees in 
adjoining laboratory cages. To one 
monkey they gave ample food; to the 
other nothing. If the hungry ape stuck 
a begging hand through the bars to a 
selfish neighbor, the latter would mere- 


ly shake hands. More altruistic chimps | 


would divide food. 

To check monkey willingness to pro- 
tect a friend, the researchers had a 
stranger make a mock attack on a 
friendly keeper. The chimpanzees 
pounced on their friend’s attacker. 

Investigation of intimate monkey 
relations showed their period of sexual 
excitation lasted a week longer than 
the human period; that the chimpanzee 
gestation period was a month shorter 
than in human beings. Furthermore: 

“Normal reproductive activities took 
place only at a particular time... If 
they were effective no other normal 
reproductive activities took place dur- 
ing the period of gestation. When re- 
productive activities took place at any 
other time they were not normal . 
they were simply cases of rape.” 

Pleased with the monkey-facts so 
far gathered, Dr. Yerkes, the labora- 
tory’s director, hazarded a long-range 
prediction: 

“The work we are now doing will 
shortly revolutionize inquiry into simi- 
lar facts concerning human beings. We 
shall (find) that the facts discovered 
concerning the chimpanzee will be the 
same facts we will discover concerning 
human beings. I will stake my repu- 
Catron... GR TR... 


Atoms: Physicists have long specu- 
lated why the positively charged pro- 
tons in an atom stick together, despite 
Coulomb’s Law that like charges repel 
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each other; an inter-atomic force has 
been postulated. 
Friday, the scientists assembled in 
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will be in operation; including the City of 
Portland, the Los Angeles Streamliner and 
the San Francisco Streamliner, each saving 
a full day en route between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast —and the Denver Stream- 
liner, providing overnight service between 
Chicago and Denver. 





Washington heard Dr. Merle A. Tuve 
report to the American Physical So- 
ciety how he and Dr. N. P. Heyden- 
burg and Lawrence R. Hafstad, his col- 
leagues in the Carnegie Institution’s 
department of terrestrial magnetism, 
had actually measured this as-yet-un- 
named force, which is estimated to be 
40 times greater than the repulsive 
strength of electrons. This enormous 
force which holds matter together in 
the mysterious vitals of the atom, 
where gravity has no power, only ex- 
erts its cohesive power when protons 
are within one ten-million-millionths 
of an inch of one another. 

To measure it, the Carnegie scientists 
shot beams of hydrogen protons from a 
1,200,000-volt vacuum tube into a con- 
tainer filled with hydrogen gas which 
had been highly purified and was at 
one-sixtieth atmospheric pressure. The 
protons “fired” into the chamber car- 
omed off the protons already there, at 
various velocities and different angles, 
giving the physicists the information 
they needed to compute the new prin- 
ciple’s force. The success of their ex- 
periment crowned five years’ intensive 
labor on the problem and gave science 
another fundamental law with regard 
to the structure of the universe. 
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U. S. CHAMBER: 


Business’s Big Guns Loose 


A Few Shells at the President’s Recovery Program 


At its annual meeting a year ago, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States openly broke with the Roosevelt 
Administration. Speakers took pot- 
shots at one New Deal policy after 
another. 

The President replied in kind. Ata 
press conference, he told reporters in 
effect that the Chamber of Commerce 
didn’t really represent the views of a 
majority of businessmen. As if to back 
up the President’s contention, a num- 
ber of local chambers of commerce later 
in the year resigned from the national 
body because they considered it too 
rabidly anti-Administration. 

This year, with elections approaching 
and the chances good for another four 
years of the Roosevelt regime, top C. 


of C. officials decided it might be wise 
policy to soft-pedal their hostile atti- 
tude. 

Accordingly, as the annual sessions 
opened in Washington last week, Har- 
per Sibley, the Chamber’s president, 
waved an olive branch: “Our ills are 
not to be cured by the flaying of busi- 
ness by the politicians or condemnation 
of politics by the businessman.” 


Speaking for the Administration, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
seconded the plea for less friction: 
“Business should utilize every possible 
channel of approach that will result in 
the most effective cooperation between 
business and government.” The secre- 
tary proposed a ten-point program by 
which industry might reduce unemploy- 





WIDE WORLD 


Loss AND Prorit: Because there were no buyers for the 726-carat Jonkers diamond, 
world’s largest uncut stone, Harry Winston, who acquired it last year, had to cut it up 
into smaller stones. To cut a diamond, the natural lines of cleavage have to be located, 
and that takes a lot of calculation. The great diamond cutters of the Netherlands 
couldn’t agree on how to do it. Until Winston found the keenest cutter of them all, 
Lazare Kaplan of New York, he was stumped. 

Kapla~ spent almost a year studying the stone, making and practicing with 1,000 
plaster and 161 lead models. When he was sure he had located the grain, he filed a 
groove along it with other diamonds and went fishing for two weeks—to shake off his 
fidgets. He came back last week and, while his son Leo held the stone, placed a steel 
wedge in the groove and gave the wedge a tap with a specially balanced hammer. The 


stone fell apart without a flaw. 


It will be cut into twelve gems eventually. The largest will rank third among dia- 
monds. Although more than 300 carats of weight disappeared in the breaking-up 
process, the twelve Jonkers stones will be worth double the $750,000 Winston paid for 


the original. 


ment. Some of his suggestions: Pag, 
on to the consumer the benefits of low. 
er cost of production; study methods 
for the transfer into other fields of 
workers replaced by machines; develop 
effective home-building programs, pri- 
vately financed. 


Discorp: Lewis H. Brown, president 
of the Johns-Manville Corp., soon dis. 
rupted the atmosphere of harmony. 
“Today, after two years during which 
the government has primed the pumps 
with billions of public money, we stil] 
have substantially the same number of 
unemployed ... The profit incentive js 
still under general attack ... Mounting 
public expenditures delay the pr spect 
of a balanced budget and hold out the 
threat of inflation.” 

The tall, youthful-looking executive 
recalled President Roosevelt’s promise 
to revise his program if it should prove 
ineffectual. “To those who insist upon 
keeping to a plan that has demonstrat- 
ed its inadequacy,” he concluded, “we 
are inclined to refer them to that ney- 
er-to-be-forgotten statement made 
many years ago in England by Oliver 
Cromwell to the theologians, when he 
said, ‘In the name of the Lord, I be- 
seech you, brethren, consider it possi- 
ble that you may be mistaken’.” 

Delegates who had received previous 
speeches unemotionally, sprang to their 
feet cheering wildly. Silas Strawn, 
Chicago attorney, and Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the General Electric Co., 
crossed the platform and _ wrung 
Brown’s hand. His oratory broke the 
dam that was holding back anti-Admin- 
istration criticism. 

The pending tax bill (see page 11) 
came in for the bitterest comment. 
Roy C. Osgood, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, ob- 
served: “Business wants taxes which 
will not retard stability and expansion; 
which will permit greater employment 
. .. The entire present attitude of the 
Treasury in tax administration inclines 
to the levying of the maximum tax 
and asking the taxpayer what he is 
going to do about it.” 


MoveraTion: Only at the final ses- 
sion, with the adoption of resolutions, 
did the conciliatory element again get 
the upper hand. The resolutions were 
moderate in their phraseology compared 
with last year. As expected, they op- 
posed the Federal tax bill, but voiced 
approval of the reciprocal tariff treaties 
negotiated by the Administration to en- 
courage foreign trade. 

Members expressed “the opposition 
of the Chamber to government com- 
petition with the lawful enterprises of 
its citizens.” On the subject of social 
security, they resolved: ‘““When govern- 
ment attempts by legislative means... 
to impose upon business rules of con- 
duct ... or other restrictive measures 
interfering with the free play of eco 
nomic forces, it retards both the mate- 
rial and spiritual progress of the 0a- 
tion.” 

This year President Roosevelt made 
no post-meeting comment to the effect 
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that the Chamber did not voice the sen- 
timents of the average businessman. 
Harper Sibley, who was chosen to head 
the Chamber for another year, didn’t 
wait for him to say it. In his address 
opening the general sessions, Sibley had 
answered such criticism in advance 
when he observed: “It is difficult to see 
how a continuing organization can be 
the tool of ‘big interests’ when less than 
6 per cent of its voting strength comes 
from cities of more than a half million 
population; how it can be blind to the 
interests of ‘small business’ when 48 
per cent of its voting strength comes 
from organizations in cities of less than 
100,000 population.” 

C. of C. officials also are sensitive to 
the charge frequently made that the 
Chamber speaks for “special interests.” 
To refute this, they point to the diversi- 
ty of their membership: 600 trade as- 
sociations, 1,100 local chambers of com- 
merce, and some 5,000 big and little 
businessmen. 


* 
STAMPS: World’s Philatelists 
Play Postoffice in New York 


Pasting stamps in an album is only 
half the fun. When a philatelist has built 
up a fine collection, he likes to show it 
to his friends or enter the choicest 
specimens in competition for prizes at 
a stamp show. 

Last week, by train, boat and air- 
plane, many of the rarest stamps and 
most valuable collections in the world 


were headed for New York. In numer- 
ous instances, their doting owners ac- 
companied the heavily insured scraps 
of paper. Those who couldn’t come 
themselves consigned their treasures to 
the care of commissioners, who arrived 
from a score of foreign countries. 

En route, many of the stamp albums, 
packed in heavy trunks, rested securely 
in the strongrooms of transatlantic lin- 
ers. At New York, they were carefully 
transferred to armored cars. Their ul- 
timate destination: Grand Central Pal- 
ace, where the Third International 
Philatelic Exhibition begins a nine-day 
stand this Saturday. 

To open the festivities, President 
Roosevelt will press a button in Wash- 
ington, switching on the lights. Post- 
master General Farley will start sell- 
ing a special block of four different 
3-cent stamps, imperforates, issued by 
the Postoffice Department to commem- 
orate the event. And a flock of carrier 
pigeons, rising from Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, will carry official in- 
vitations to members of the Cabinet 
and Governors of the States. 

Enthusiasts expect the show will far 
surpass the two previous exhibits, held 
in this country in 1913 and 1926. Stamp 
collecting has grown by leaps and 
bounds during the depression and the 
number of fans today ranges well up 
in the millions. Dealers from all over 
the world have rented booths in the 
Palace, paying $200 apiece for them, 
plus extra sums for preferred positions. 

In addition, there will be some 3,000 
frames in which private collectors may 


show their specimens. Each frame, of 
wood and glass, holds a dozen or more 
album pages and rents for $3. Exhibi- 
tors compete for a variety of medals, 
bestowed by an international jury of 
experts on the basis of completeness, 
condition, arrangement and other qual- 
ifications. 

To make sure no one steals any of 
the $15,000,000 worth of stamps, a corps 
of 28 guards will be on duty 24 hours a 
day. Visitors will see some of the fa- 
mous rarities that every philatelist 
dreams about: 


The “Post Office” Mauritius—In 
1847 the wife of the Governor General 
of Mauritius, a British colony off the 
East coast of Africa, was planning a ball. 
To send out invitations, she ordered the 
island’s first postage stamps printed 
and inscribed “Post Paid.” But the en- 
graver got mixed and cut into the die 
the words “Post Office.” There wasn’t 
time to change the wording before 
the party, so the Governor’s lady had 
some of the stamps printed anyway— 
just enough for her invitations. Today 
less than 30 of these “Post Office” 
stamps are in existence—each one worth 
more than $15,000. 


The 24-Cent Inverted Airmail Stamp 
—In 1918 a man stepped into the post- 
office in Washington and asked for one 
hundred 24-cent airmail stamps. After 
paying for them, he noticed the air- 
planes were printed upside down, so he 
handed them back to the clerk and re- 
quested “good” ones. A stamp collec- 
tor who happened to be next in line 
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asked the clerk if he might have the in- 
correctly printed sheet, and paid $24 for 
it. Within a few days he sold the block 
for $15,000. Today a single one of these 
specimens is worth more than $3,000. 

Besides such individual stamps, phi- 
latelists at the show may feast their 
eyes on famous collections, including 
those of the late King Fuad of Egypt 
(see page 15) and Sir John Wilson, 
president of the Royal Philatelic So- 
ciety of London. 

As an added attraction, there will be 
exhibited the dies used to print the first 
government postage stamp ever issued 
—Great Britain’s 1-penny black of 1840. 
This bore a likeness of Queen Victoria 
and aroused a great deal of criticism in 
its day because, to affix it to an enve- 
lope, users had to “kiss the back of the 
Queen’s face.” Stamps were such a 
novelty then, everyone saved the first 
issue. As a result, specimens today 
are worth a dollar or two only. 


EARNINGS: Quarter’s Net Beats 
Last Year’s by 42 Per Cent 


Last week the stock market lay gasp- 
ing after a month’s illness. At the same 
time, continuing returns from indus- 
try’s first quarter tabulations showed 
further remarkable gains. Economists 
explain this apparent contradiction with 
another. They say the stock market is 
right and industry is wrong. 

According to the monthly bank letter 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
the first quarter of 1936 was 42.3 per 
cent better than the first quarter of 
1935 for 245 commercial firms. Last 
year’s first period was better than 1934’s 
by 21.8 per cent and 1934 was far ahead 
of 1933. Seen in that light, 1936 looks 
pretty healthy. But hope is quicker 
than reason. 

The return on net worth of the com- 
panies responsible for these figures is 
still only 75 per cent of what it was in 


— = — —— 


1926, the standard average business 
year. Until it is 100 per cent, business. 
men will regard a market boom with 
suspicion. 


STEEL: Twelve steel companies, large 
and small, reporting last week, indicat- 
ed 1936 first quarter earnings of $7. 
807,323 against $9,554,406 for the same 
period last year. That may have sur- 
prised followers of the industry who 
have been told that first quarter opera- 
tions were at a higher rate than any 
since 1930. ; 

Almost the only major steel firm to re- 
port marked improvement last week was 
United States Steel Corp., the unwieldy 
giant which got the booby prize for low 
earnings in depression years. Contrast- 
ed with U. S. Steel’s showing, stands 
the remarkable falling-off of the two 
depression leaders. National Steel had 
a 30 per cent drop in net quarterly in- 
come; Inland, 20. Republic Steel's net 
declined from $1,834,235 in the first 
quarter of 1935 to $361,031 in the first 
three months of 1936. 


Morors: The three last-named firms 
have long been suppliers of steel to the 
motor industry. The motor industry is 
not in a decline. Far from it. But be- 
cause of a change in their schedules, 
motor manufacturers are simply plac- 
ing heavy orders at a different period. 
Later on this year, automotive steel, 
they say, will be more in demand than 
ever. 

Four automobile manufacturers an- 
nounced quarterly earnings last week. 
General Motors, Packard, Studebaker 
and Yellow Truck & Coach (controlled 
by General Motors) made an aggregate 
net income in the first quarter of $54,- 
608,000, compared with $29,940,730 for 
the similar period last year. 

Packard jumped from a first quarter 
loss of $1,215,162 to a profit of $1,248,- 
029 this year. Part of last year’s loss 
resulted from the cost of introducing 
new models, but this year’s profit comes 
largely from enormously increased 
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sales. General Motors figures were the 
pest for any first quarter since 1929— 
$52,464,000. 

Preliminary reports from other man- 
ufacturers indicate that the improve- 
ment is general all along the line. Mo- 
tor makers say that steel manufacturers 
needn’t worry except about the ruinous 
effect of their own competition with one 
another. 


Rats: One of the most hopeful signs, 
according to experienced observers, is 
the improvement in the net quarterly 
income of railroads. Forty-three roads, 
which in the first three months of 1935 
had an aggregate net operating income 
of $35,087,794, showed a 25 per cent 
jump to $44,428,904 in the like period 
of 1936. Increasing passenger traffic 
and growing industrial shipments are 
responsible, though reduction in fixed 
charges of many roads has helped. 


SEC: Stock Market Bogy-Hunter 
Confesses He’s the Only Bogy 


Kenneth Collins, dapper and high- 
priced vice president of Gimbel Broth- 
ers, New York department store, told 
a bogy-man story to the Association of 
American Advertising men last week. 
“Some sinister influences,’ he _ said 
gravely, “are conceivably attempting to 
create a bear market in stocks in the 
face of vastly improving business con- 
ditions.” 

Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change who read Collins’s alarming 
statement the next morning, snorted 
and drummed on their desks. Only the 
day before they had read the remarks 
of James McCauley Landis, chairman 
of the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, before the Economic Club of Chi- 
cago. Chairman Landis indirectly sug- 
gested that he was the bogy-man. His 
commission had, he said, “between 50 
and 75 specific stock market situations 
under inquiry.” 

The idea of sinister influences, said 
Landis, is a popular fallacy. “Any cas- 
ual observer,” he declared, “knows the 
tendency during the period of rising val- 
ues for the uninitiated to ascribe these 
rising values to pool activities and the 
like... The same tendency could be ob- 
served during 1932 when the market 
was falling, on the part even of those 
who had superior sources of informa- 
tion, to ascribe the decline to concen- 
trated short-selling and similar activi- 
ties... The instability treated by undue 
speculation in our security markets 
cannot be permitted to be exaggerated 
by the intrusion of manipulation.” 

That word “manipulation” struck 
home to brokers everywhere. For un- 
der present conditions they have to re- 
gard it as a germ like that of measles 
or influenza, which strikes the guilty 
and the innocent alike. 


AccusED: At the present time three 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change stand accused: by SEC of ma- 
nipulative practices. 

Two weeks ago the commission com- 
pleted its hearings against Michael J. 
Meehan, charged with rigging the stock 


of Bellanca Aircraft Corp. Last week 
the house of White, Weld & Co. faced 
the pointing finger of SEC, accused of 
manipulating the securities of the A. 
O. Smith Corp., metal fabricators of 
Milwaukee. Next week the commission 
begins taking testimony in the case of 
Wright & Sexton, who are charged with 
doing things to the Kinner Airplane & 
Motor Corp.’s stock. In addition to 
these three, Otis & Company of Cleve- 
land—according to SEC—did the same 
thing in the case of the Murray Ohio 
Manufacturing Co. 

All these firms contend that fluctua- 
tions in the prices of the stocks in which 
they were interested did not result from 
their manipulation but from the influ- 
ences of a naturally rising market or 
from public interest in the securities of 
firms known to be doing well. 


Whatever the outcome of SEC’s in- 
quiries, the conduct of them and the 
threat of more has had ‘a sobering ef- 
fect on many trading practices on the 
nation’s exchanges. Until last week, it 
appeared probable that SEC would take 
an extremely lenient view of manipula- 
tion. Chairman Landis’s remarks in 
Chicago, however, followed by the 
charges against White, Weld & Co., have 
kept much normal activity away from 
the market. Opinion in financial cir- 
cles holds that it will stay away until 
SEC’s power in this matter has been 
tested and “manipulation” defined. 


Thus youthful, earnest Jim Landis, 
who sees himself as a St. George hot on 
the trail of the dragon of stock-market 
chicanery, does double duty as Kenneth 
Collins’s bogy of “sinister influence.” 


STEEL: Bethlehem Pulls liself 
Out of a Depression of lis Own 


Steel-making has always been a 
prince-or-pauper: industry. For Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., that is particularly 
true. In the year of 1930 this second 
largest producer made almost $24,000,- 
000. The next year earnings nose- 
dived to $115,000, forerunning two 
years of deficits. 


The depression hit Bethlehem espe- 
cially hard because its profits depend so 
largely on the sale of heavy steel prod- 
ucts. Almost one-third of the company’s 
capacity lies in the production of struc- 
tural steel, for buildings and bridges. 
Another 15 per cent is devoted to the 
manufacture of rails. Both these mar- 
kets dried up when hard times came 
along. 


In 1935, however, the general busi- 
ness improvement helped somewhat and 
Bethlehem reported net income of $4,- 
000,000. Last week stockholders re- 
ceived additional evidence that the firm 
is gradually discarding its pauper’s 
rags. During the first quarter this year 
net income totaled $600,000—the high- 
est first quarter figure since 1930. This 
compares with a $600,000 deficit in the 
first three months of 1935. President 
Eugene G. Grace held out hope for 
further progress when he observed that 
operations are running currently 
around 65 per cent of capacity, as 
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State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas 
Please send illustrated literature on Texas 
and the Centennial Celebrations to: 
Name. 


Address. 
City 
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Enjoy water motoring, fishing, rec 
sutien at lowcost with America’s 
most popular outboard motor. 
Weighs only 242 lbs; runs 3 
hours on - 7 gallon of fuel; starts 

quickly quietly, sm 

ably. "Meng advanced fi 

somely illustrated catalog de- 

— eight peewee pe te 


rod m4 free’ EVINRUDE, 
4798 N. 27taSt., Milwaukee 
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A whole family can 


learn from one set! 
Reniine your ambition—become 
dancer quickly, easily, 
ef home! Arthur Murray’s new 
picture course teaches you pop- 
ular Fox Trot, Waltz steps, 
poise, balance, correct follow- 
ing, self-assurance. Ne music 
> 2 Pay postman only $1 "aE when 
5 . If not de- 
coupon tnd save Déc postage: Try course — < ' 


brings cours: 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 191, 7 E. 43 St., N.Y.C., N.Y. 
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against an average of 45.3 per cent 
during this year’s first quarter. 


Property: Although possessing only 
about one-third the capacity of United 
States Steel Corp., Bethlehem consti- 
tutes a well-rounded industrial empire. 
Through some 70 subsidiaries and af- 
filiated companies, it owns iron ore beds 
in South America, Mexico, Cuba and 
the Lake Superior region of this coun- 
try; coal mines in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia; and limestone deposits 
in New York, Pennsylvania and Cuba. 
Raw materials and finished products 
travel in the company’s own fleet of 
lake barges and ocean-going vessels. 
Bethlehem operates more than 500 miles 
of railroads in and around its plants, 
and—through the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.—runs a string of shipyards 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Steel men still think of this vast 
group of properties as “Charley 
Schwab’s company.” Although the vet- 
eran board chairman isn’t as active as 
formerly, Bethlehem retains the pro- 
gressiveness he long ago diffused into 
its management. The company ranks as 
the largest supplier of steel to the con- 
struction industry—a position achieved 
because Schwab more than a quarter of 
a century ago poured millions of dollars 
into a new invention after every other 
important company had rejected the 
idea. That invention, for the production 
of rolled wide-flange steel beams, vir- 
tually revolutionized steel construction. 

Recently Bethlehem has pioneered 
with two new refinements in steel-mak- 
ing. One, called Bethanizing, is an im- 
proved way of galvanizing wire to make 
it rustproof. Bethlehem engineers de- 
veloped this as a result of a curious in- 
cident. The Washington Zoo complained 
that the wire fence around its tiger 
cage rusted too rapidly. So the company 
sent experts to determine the trouble. 
They found that the tigers were using 
the fence much as a dog uses a tree, and 
the repeated contact with uric acid cor- 
roded the wire. 

As a remedy, Bethlehem researchers 
developed Bethanized fence, made of 





Tasting the Brew: When Steel Is ‘Cooked’ It Is 
Drawn From the Open-Hearth Furnace Into... 
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steel wire coated with pure zinc by a 
new electrolytic process. It has a heav- 
ier, more uniform coating than ordinary 
galvanized wire, company officials say, 
and is more resistant to corrosion. 

The other innovation, announced last 
month, consists of a new process for 
manufacturing rails. Under ordinary 
methods, the ribbons of steel, as they 
come from the rolling mills, are allowed 
to cool in the air. But the outside cools 
faster than the inside, thus setting up 
internal stresses. These reduce the 
rails’ resistance to wear and shock, and 
sometimes cause breakage. 

To overcome this defect, Bethlehem 
engineers perfected a method of care- 
fully controlling the temperature while 
rails are cooling. Experiments over 
the past five years showed that this re- 
sulted in a vastly improved product, ac- 
cording to the company’s engineers, and 
this year for the first time they are 
starting large-scale commercial produc- 
tion. 


Security: Bethlehem officials are 
proud of the important construction 
projects for which they have furnished 
steel—the locks of the Panama Canal, 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, and the 
Golden Gate Bridge, among others. But 
they would feel more secure if they de- 
pended less on the heavy industries and 
more on the consumers’ goods market, 
which nowadays represents the most 
profitable phase of steel operations. 

With this in mind, the company spent 
$20,000,000 on a new sheet and strip 
plant at Lackawanna, N. Y., near Buf- 
falo. When completed this Spring, it 
will enable Bethlehem to bite off a 
larger chunk of the lucrative automo- 
bile trade. To entice more orders from 
tin can manufacturers, the company re- 
cently enlarged its Sparrows Point, Md., 
facilities for the production of tin plate. 

As to the future, steel executives 
foresee a big potential market in the 
introduction of light steel framework 
for residential construction. Bethlehem 
got a foretaste of this new demand 
last month with a 100-ton order for 
steel to be used in prefabricated houses. 





- «+» The Ladle; It Runs From the Bottom of 
the Ladle Into Ingot Molds for Hardening 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Raises: Under the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934, corporations 
must report salaries over $15,000. Last 
week the New York Stock Exchange 
and SEC made public some of the 1935 
reports. In many cases executives got 
raises—for the most part supported by 


increases in company net incomes. 
Some: 
I935 1934 

Cornelius F. Kelley, 

Anaconda Copper 

Mining * $168,139 $ 96,667 
Frank W. Lovejoy, 

Eastman Kodak * 109,148 90,903 
Fred “i‘rschhorn, 

General Cigar + 75,182 7 
B. E. Henderson, 

Household Finance * 79,118 45,720 
Hiram S. Rivitz, 

Industrial Rayon f 75,000 96,441 
L. E. Block, 

Inland Steel * 60,000 48,750 
M. H. Karker, 

Jewel Tea * 105,856 87,860 
Lewis H. Brown, 

Johns-Manville * 62,316 58,120 
George P. Torrence, 

Link Belt * 36,466 31,315 
John McKinlay, 

Marshall Field * 65,000 60,00( 
D. A. Crawford, 

Pullman, Inc. t 74,800 65,484 
Tom M. Girdler, 

Republic Steel * 140,779 12 
P. D. Wagoner, 

Underwood Elliott 

Fisher * 108,480 104,900 
A. W. Robertson, 

Westinghouse Elect. ‘ 

& Mfg. * 91,100 78,803 


* 1935 net income above 1934 
tT 1935 net income below 1934 


PIPELINE: In Wilmington, Del., Chan- 
cellor Josiah O. Wolcott signed an order 
which assured the reorganization of 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co.—joint 
owner with Columbia Oil & Gasoline 
Corp. of Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co. The order directed Mo-Kan receiv- 
ers to accept Columbia’s revised offer 
which the court termed “fair and rea- 
sonable.” 

Oil men, drilling below the surface, 
feel that Columbia should be satisfied. 
Mo-Kan’s Texas gas will continue 
through Columbia’s new $19,000,000 
pipeline until it gets to Detroit, where 
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it will no longer be a threat to the Indi- 
ana and Ohio territory served by Co- 
jumbia Gas & Electric Corp. wnich con- 
trols Columbia Oil & Gasoline. 

KENNEDY: In 1926, a tall, red-haired 
fmancier went to Hollywood. Fresh 
from the brokerage house of Hayden, 
Stone & Co., Joseph P. Kennedy 
summed up the picture industry’s ills 
in a sentence: “What the movies need 
is more culture.” 

Whether the movies got “culture” or 
not, they did get a shot of Kennedy’s 
ability to make companies show profits. 
First he purchased the Film Booking 


Office, which had been in the red for 


some time. He put it on its feet and 
sold it to Radio-Keith-Orpheum. Next 
he took over Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
Bringing in such stars as Constance 
Bennett, Ann Harding and Helen 
Twelvetrees, the ex-broker’ turned 
Pathe’s deficit into a profit. RKO 
bought it, too. 

Kennedy left the film capital in 1930. 
Last week Hollywood heard that he 
was coming back. Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc., needed advice on how to 
cut costs of operations. The board of 
directors “made a search for a man best 
equipped to advise the company” and 
Kennedy was their unanimous choice. 
They were undoubtedly infiuenced by 
his notable success as chairman of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission last 
year. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
MAY 9-15 





Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 


SAT. (9th): Capital gossip: Mabelle Jennings, 

Vashington newspaper columnist, begins 
series. 7:00 E.D.S. CBS. 

Zeppelin: By short wave, passengers in 
e huge new Hindenburg recount their 

progress toward America (see page 25). 

8:30 E.D.S. NBC-Red (WEAF). 

“Pop” Coneerts: Arthur Fiedler conducts 

the Boston Symphony orchestra in the an- 
iual series of Summer programs. 8:30 E. 

D.S. NBC-Blue (WJZ). 


SUN. (10th): King Carol: From Bucharest, the 
Rumanian monarch makes one of his rare 
icrophone appearances to commemorate 
his country’s 55th Independence Day. 12:45 
k.D.S. NBC-Red. 
Mischa Elman: The violinist gives a re- 
tal with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
9:00 E.D.S. CBS. 


MON. (11th): Red Cross Convention: Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson and others address the 
eeting in Chicago. 11:30 E.D.S. NBC- 
Blue, 
Kadio Theatre: Irene Dunne movie actress, 
takes the leading role in this week’s pres- 
ntation. 9:00 E.D.S. CBS. 


TUES. (12th): Ed Wynn: The comedian 
changes networks and rejoins his original 
radio “straight man,’’ Graham McNamee. 
9:30 E.D.S, NBC-Red. 

Cotton Carnival: Coronation ceremonies of 
King Cotton and his Queen at Memphis, 
fenn, 11:30 E.D.S. NBC-Blue. 


WED. (13th): “Whirligig”: Variety show 
features Lester Vail, the Rhythm Girls, 
he Showmen Quartet, and Harold Ander- 
son’s orchestra. 10:30 E.D.S. NBC-Blue. 


THURS. (14th): Pittsburgh Symphony: Queena 
Mario, Metropolitan Opera soprano, ap- 
pears as guest soloist. 8:00 E.D.S. NBC- 
Blue, 


FRI. (15th): Stamp Collectors: At the Third 
International Philatelic Exhibition, Ame- 
lia Earhart, Dr. Carroll Chase, and others 
praise the hobby (see page 37). 9:00 E.D. 
5. NBC-Blue, 

Homer S. Cummings: The Attorney Gen- 
eral speaks from New Haven. 10:00 E.D.S. 
NBC-Blue. 


EVERY PRIVILEGE IS YOURS! 


ONE CLASS Run-of-the-Ship 


Broad, sunny decks for rest and play 





«+. harmoniously appointed accom- 
modations . . . perfect service and 
cuisine...are yours without restriction 
when you sail on the Modern “One 
Class” Fleet. For tourist class is top— 
the only class—this friendly, eco- 
nomical way to Europe. 


Twice the number of reservations 
as last year makes it necessary for 
us to urge early reservations. A 
$25.00 deposit assures you of the 
desired accommodations. This season 
sail early—one class run-of-the-ship! 


Write for booklet NW. 


SAILING ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE—May 9, 23. June 6,* 20.* 
DATES RED STAR LINE—May 16 and 30. June 13* and 27.* 


*Summer Season—Small Increase in Rate 


See Your Local Steamship Agent or 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN 
* RED STAR LINES 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 














A Customer Writes .. . 


“We never knew real results from point 
of sale advertising until we used your 
‘Radio-Lite’ Signs.” 
’ A 
il 
paT. OFF+ 
Patented and further 
patents pending 


A Sign Using No Current 


A NEON EFFECT 
Priced For Any Product 


Made in Sets for Price Markers (tickets) 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO.@ 


PRINTERS—LITHOGRAPHERS 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
103 Park Avenue 42 Pine Street 131 Clarendon Street 





REG. Us & 
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VARIETY IS THE 
SPICE OF MAINE! 





You can do almost anything and everything 
in Maine! In the morning, you can breathe 
the salty tang of sea-winds; fish, swim, and 
sail on Maine’s coast ... in the afternoon, 
you can be deep in the fragrant woods; sleep 
in the shadow of a mighty mountain, lulled 
by the soft lap-lap of a lake. 

No matter what kind of vacation you want 
—you can have it in Maine this summer! 
Camp. Canoe. Motor. Hike. Ride. Play 
golf and tennis. 25,000 miles of good roads 
let you drive in quick comfort. Modestly 
priced, overnight stopping-places everywhere. 
Fine hotels and sporting-camps. Maine’s 


famous native foods. Bracing climate .. . 
health, and new vigor. Mail the coupon today. 





M/ INE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION—Tourist Service 
111 Longfellow Square, Portland, Me, 

Send the NEW, FREE 1936 Of- 
ficial Vacation Pamphlet—showing 
Maine fully photographed; deserib- 
ing every possible Maine vacation. 


Name 
Street 
City. State. 




















Recognition of Service 


NEWS-WEEK’S fast, authentic, un- 
biased presentation of important news 
has evidently been favorably received. 
The circulation is now more than 40% 
ahead of the same issues a year ago. 
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Birtupay: Lorado Taft, American 
sculptor, 76, Apr. 29. “Most Ameri- 
cans,” he philosophized, “live as grass- 
hoppers do, without thought for the fu- 
ture or of the past.” 


.-+ William Randolph Hearst, 73, April 
29. The publisher waited until May 2 
to celebrate with a costume party at 
Marion Davies’s Santa Monica home. 
According to his New York Journal, 
250 notables assembled; Mr. Hearst 
“wore a good-looking costume repre- 
senting a caballero”; and ‘Miss Davies 
was charming as a gaucho girl.” 


...Princess Juliana, heiress to the 
Netherlands throne, 27, Apr. 30. 


..- Arthur, Duke of Connaught, grand- 
uncle of King Edward VIII, 86, May 1. 
In London the day before his birthday, 
he was proclaimed grand master of the 
United Grand Lodge of Freemasons for 
the 36th time. 


.--Owen J. Roberts, youngest Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 61, May 2. His wife and daugh- 
ter helped him celebrate with “a small 
family dinner.” 


..» Reginald Birch, illustrator of “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” 80—though it took 
mathematics to convince him it was 
not 79—May 2. “Oh, God,” he ex- 
claimed, “they will insist upon talking 
about Fauntleroy, and I’m so sick of 
the whole damn thing.” So instead he 
told a story about two fleas that want- 
ed to get married: “They worked and 
worked until they had earned $5. Then 
they worked some more until they 
made another $5. And then they went 
out and bought a dog. Silly, isn’t it?” 

MarrieD: Marion Zioncheck, 35, 
publicity-loving Congressman from 
Washington, and Rubye Louise Nix, 21, 
PWA stenographer from Texarkana, 
Texas, by the Rev. Paul R. Diehl, in 
Annapolis. Back in Washington, while 
his bride giggled, Zioncheck cooked an 
Irish stew, donned an Indian warbon- 
net, and answered questions about his 
marriage: “Who, me?” Two days later 
he and Mrs. Zioncheck had gone 7 
miles toward Florida when Alexandria 
police arrested him for speeding. Mar- 
riage had calmed him somewhat. Two 
weeks before, Washington police had 
stopped him for going 70 miles an 
hour. In Alexandria he was doing only 
67. But by the time he got to Shallotte, 
N. C., he was again doing 70 and again 
was arrested. 


... Ted Husing, radio sports announcer, 
and Margaret Sizer, known in the films 
as Celia Ryland, in Harrison, N. Y. 
AWARDED: The 1936 Pulitzer Prizes 
in journalism and letters to The Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, for its crusade against 
corruption and misgovernment in Iowa 
... The late Will Barber of The Chi- 
cago Tribune, for his Ethiopian war 
correspondence .. . Felix Morley, edi- 
tor of The Washington Post, and 
George B. Parker, ‘Scripps-Howard 
editor-in-chief, for distinguished edito- 

























WIDE wor 
Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks Tells 7 
Americans She’s ‘English Mouse’ 


rial writing . . . Lauren D. Lyman of 
The New York Times, for his exclusive 
story of the Lindbergh family’s de- 
parture for England . Harold L. 
Davis, for his novel, “Honey in the 
Horn” ... Robert E. Sherwood, for his 
play, “Idiot’s Delight” Andrew 
Cunningham McLaughlin, for his his- 
tory, “The Constitutional History of 
the United States” ... Ralph Barton 
Perry, for his biography, “The Thought 
and Character of William James”... 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, for his vol- 
ume of verse, “Strange Holiness.” 

ARRIVED: Douglas Fairbanks, film ac- 
tor, and his bride, the former Lady 
Sylvia Ashley, in New York, from 
Europe, en route to his home in Santa 
Monica, Calif. He was “pretty sure” his 
acting days are over. She was insistent 
that her hair is not “dirty blond,” but 
“English mouse color.” 


-.-Greta Garbo, film actress, in New 
York, after almost a year in Sweden. 
At her first formal interview in her 
career, she said: “I have not enjoyed 
myself. I have not been well.” 

ELecteD: Algo Donmyer Henderson, 
as president of Antioch College in Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. Acting president 
since 1933, he succeeds Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, who introduced the unique system 
of having his students spend half the 
year at their studies and half in an 
actual job, and who left three years 
ago to become chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

Resicnep: Major Gen. Johnson Ha- 
good, removed from a Texas command 
for criticizing WPA spending policies 
and restored to a Midwest Corps Area 
post by the President, after one day in 
his new headquarters. In a letter to 
Mr. Roosevelt, Hagood explained he 
had been vindicated; he now wished to 
write a book. papa 


Sick List: Dr. D. Edwin Robertson, 
one of the two men imprisoned for ten 
days in the Moose River, N. S., gold 


















WIDE WORLD 


The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons Quit 
His Editorial Post to Write 


mine (after effects): able to leave a 
Halifax hospital for a hotel. 


... Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (bronchi- 
tis): had to stay home in Goodwood 
Gardens, Baltimore, for a few days. 


... Alfred E. Smith, former Governor 
of New York (foot infection): had to 
cancel a speaking engagement last 
week. 


... Frank McCuddy, Portland, Ore., 
fisherman (sat on his fishhooks): ‘‘do- 
ing nicely” after emergency treatment 
at the Portland General Hospital. 

Diep: A. E. Housman, 77, poet and 
professor of Latin, after a five-day 
illness, in Cambridge, England. A shy, 
quiet bachelor who immured himself 
first in the University of London and 
then in Cambridge, he studied his clas- 
sics and edited them brilliantly. And 
just twice he startled the literary world 
with two slim volumes of verse about 
trees, pools, life, and death—‘“‘A Shrop- 
shire Lad,” published in 1896, and “Last 
Poems” 26 years later. 


... John H. Rosseter, 66, wartime direc- 
tor of operations of the United States 
Shipping Board, former vice president 
of W. R. Grace & Co., former vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Co., and a pioneer 
in developing the American merchant 
marine in the Pacific, after an illness 
of several years, in San Francisco. 


---T. Daniel Frawley, 72, one-time or- 
ganizer of world-touring stock compa- 
nies in which Henry Miller, Blanche 
Bates and Rose Coghlan played, and in 
recent months the Old Ranger in the 
radio series “Death Valley Days,” in 
Tottenville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


-+-Charles Kenny McClatchy, 77, cru- 
Sading journalist who edited The Sac- 
ramento Bee from the time he was 
25 until his death and who also owned 
The Fresno Bee, the Modesto Bee, and 
five radio stations, of pneumonia, in 
Carmichael, Calif. 
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EDITORS: Catholic and Methodist 
Quit Their Religious Weeklies 


Last week in New York, two national- 
ly known religious press editors—one a 
Roman Catholic, the other a Methodist 
—resigned posts. 

The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., editor 
of “America,” relinquished his position 
to have more time for study, lecturing 
and the preparation of his book ‘The 
Relations of Church and State’? which 
will follow his volume, ‘‘Mexican Mar- 
tyrdom,” published this week. 

During his twelve-year editorship, 
Father Parsons—slight and boyish-look- 
ing—has followed the policies of the 
Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J., who estab- 
lished the Jesuit weekly in 1908. With 
sound learning and tolerance he has ap- 
plied Catholic teachings to present-day 
social and economic problems, never re- 
stricting the periodical to purely re- 
ligious matters, but always trying to 
show that religion plays its part in 
man’s whole life. 

The Rev. Francis Talbot, S. J., suc- 
ceeds Father Parsons. The tall, dark 
Jesuit has been one of Father Parsons’s 
associates during his entire editorship. 
He helped found the Catholic Book Club, 
the Catholic Poetry Society, and is the 
official reviewer of films for the Legion 
of Decency, in whose formation two 
years ago ‘‘America” took a leading part. 


MernopistT: “To whom it may con- 
y 


cern: Having now reached the age of | 
72 years, and being still, as I hope, of | : : 
| country. Yet, despite this fact, one-tenth of 
| all C. P. A.’s in the United States have been 


sound and disposing mind, I desire to 
seek retirement :. .” 


With these words Dr. James R. Joy | 


asked the General Conference of the | 


* : : | absolutely complete; from Elements through to 
Methodist Episcopal Church to let him | Accounting Systems, and a choice of twelve 


resign the chairmanship of the editorial 


board of The National Methodist Chris- | 


tian Advocate—published simultaneous- 
ly each week in New York, Chicago, 


Kansas City, Cincinnati, New Orleans | 


and San Francisco—and also the edi- 
torship of the New York edition. 

For 21 years Dr. Joy—a layman—has 
guided the publication whose national 
circulation now totals 170,000. His read- 
ers approve his policy of stressing re- 
ligious rather than social and economic 
problems. 

His mind crammed with Methodist 
history, Dr. Joy likes best to tell the 
part the 110-year old Advocate has 
played in it: how an article in 1833 
prompted Methodist missionaries to 
open the first white settlement on the 
Pacific Northwest; and how another, in 
1881, persuaded the late George I. 
Seney, president of the Metropolitan 


National Bank, to give $410,000 tofound | 


in Brooklyn, N. Y., the Church’s first 
hospital for the poor. 
And with a twinkle in his eyes, he 


storm of protest came from readers 
when the Advocate changed its format 
from a newspaper to a magazine. 
Housewives wrote in complainingly: 
“We used to use it for our pantry 
shelves after we had read it, but with 
the new size that’s impossible.” 











TACCOUNTANCY 


One of America’s best paying professions 




















OPPORTUNITY DAYS 
for the Trained ACCOUNTANT! 


ITH new state and federal legislation 

requiring more accurate accounting from 
businesses than ever before, the trained ac- 
countant is certainly a man to be envied. Much 
in demand, member of “America’s best-paid 
profession,” an important figure in affairs, he is 
one of the most influential and necessary in- 
dividuals in the whole business scheme! 


His is a profession YOU may be considering 
at this moment. Ifso, don’t fail also to consider 
critically how, when, and from whom you will 
secure your Higher Accountancy training. 
Consider particularly LaSalle’s record of more 
than 500,000 Accountancy-trained men and 
women during the past twenty-seven years—a 
record unequaled by any other educational 
institution in the world! 


Remember, too, how numerous are the avail- 
able accountancy schools and courses in the 


trained or coached by LaSalle. 
As to the training itself, you will find it 


post-graduate electives, including C. P. A. 
Coaching that qualifies you thoroughly. 


Spare-time study does it all! No interference 
with your present work—no expensive resident- 
school costs—and a careful analysis of thou- 
sands of student histories reveals that many 
have realized, in increased later earnings, as 
high as $50 returns on every hour devoted to 
such study. 


If you are actually in earnest—are willing to 
work devotedly for your future success, look 
into this subject carefully, thoughtfully, and 
from every angle. Full information and a 64- 
page survey of this opportunity field will be 
sent you on request. 


Sign and mail coupon for complete details 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 594-HR Chicago 


Kindly tell me more about the present 

opportunities in Accounting and how 

your training can help me grasp them. 

Also send me—free—your booklet on 

P Accountancy, the Profession That 
ays. ed 


(] Higher Accountancy 


| Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 


P | indicated below, check and mail now. 
never forgets to mention also what a | 


0 Business Management ay Bookkeeping 
OC Modern a C. P. A. Coaching 
OD Law—Deg@ree of LL. B. Business English 

OD Commercial Law s 
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STAGE: Walter Hampden Defends 
Cyrano’s Nose for the Last Time 


The pathetic Gascon—Cyrano of the 
long nose, the poet, soldier, wit, and 
unlucky lover—is bidding his fare- 
wells. For shortly after wearing it 
for the thousandth time—on May 18, in 
New York—Walter Hampden—he and 
Cyrano are synonymous to this gener- 
ation’s theatregoers—will put away 
forever the character’s papier mache 
nose. 

For thirteen years Hampden, the 
third actor to play the role for any 
length of time, has spun through the 
longest part in present-day drama— 
1,700 lines. Constant Coquelin first 
played it in Paris in 1897, and sub- 
sequently for 540 performances; Rich- 
ard Mansfield did it in New York a 
year later and continued playing it for 
nearly 400.times. Leaving no potential 
Cyrano on the horizon, Hampden drops 
it now because he’ believes his 57th 
birthday next month foretells his in- 
ability to give Rostand’s character the 
bounce it needs. 

His present production, cast mainly 
with actors who have played with him 
for fifteen years or more, is filled with 
all the claptrap and paraphernalia 
Cyrano lovers have come to expect. 
Rich velvet cloaks swirl, plumed hats 
nod, guns pop and cannons roar, crepe- 
paper Autumn leaves flutter down dur- 
ing the death scene, and two real 
horses—drawing Roxane’s coach— 
prance momentarily across the stage. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac,” a gossamer 
wisp of comedy and tragedy, has grown 
cobwebby with use. Thirteen years 
with Hampden has taken the fluff off 
it. The homely lover has become a 
blustering pantaloon instead of the 
swaggering poet-swordsman Rostand 
wrote of. Christian, the beautiful hero, 
seems less believable than ever. And 
Roxane’s passion for a smooth and 
wordy talker suggests a radio an- 
nouncer for her ideal mate were she a 
20th century heroine. But audiences, 
sated with sentimental remembrances 
of Cyrano, enjoy the lengthy five acts, 
for all their creakiness. 

They always wait hopefully for 
Cyrano’s Brobdingnagian nose to fall 
off. Once they got their wish. . The 
first season Hampden played the part, 
a wag of his head threw the artificial 
feature the length of the stage. His 
actors tumbled over each other to re- 
trieve it while Hampden discoursed on 
the tragedy of being born with suck a 
freakish appendage. Since then it’s 
been as solid as Gibraltar. Ample ad- 
hesive tape across the bridge and at 
either nostril secures it during his most 
active moments. 

For years Hampden has rankled be- 
cause Cyrano has proved his most 
popular play. He favors his produc- 
tion of “Hamlet.” When he dispenses 
with the Gascon entirely, he will at- 
tempt to make the tragic Dane as 
popular as the Frenchman. 
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One Papier Mache Nose Plus Walter 
Hampden Equals Cyrano de Bergerac 


Hampden gives himself ten more 
years in the theatre... In that time he 
wants to do, aside from Hamlet, 
Shakespeare’s “King Lear,” “Othello,” 
the seldom produced “Coriolanus,” and 
a few modern plays if he can find suit- 
able ones. Then retirement on his 100- 
odd acre estate, “The Farm,” in Ridge- 
field, Conn. To moving pictures he 
says “No.” He believes his type of 
acting unsuited to that medium. 

Few theatrefolk are less stagey off- 
stage. Hampden never frequents 
Broadway and has no intimates among 
fellow actors. Though he is president 
of The Players, he so seldom visits the 
club that a doorman once stopped him 
at the entrance and demanded his mem- 
bership card. 

His hobbies are unspectacular: ten- 
nis, swimming, reading. Twice he has 
had burning interests. Ten years ago 
he took to the cause of the vegetarians, 
but after a few years went back to a 
regular diet. For the last five years 
Hampden’s all-consuming interest has 
been Douglas’s Social Credit plan— 
Premier William Aberhart’s. scheme 
currently under discussion in Alberta, 
Canada, is an offshoot. No one can talk 
to the actor for ten minutes. without 
hearing his economic theories. While 
on tour he often slips in a lecture on 
the subject. And his son, Paul Dough- 
erty, 28, is at present in Washington 
working on a bill to introduce the 
Douglas plan in the United States. 

Hampden played his first part with 
Frank Benson’s Shakespearean Repor- 
tory Company in England. There he 
lost his surname—Dougherty—and 
found a wife, Mabel Moore, while play- 
ing Romeo to her Juliet. 


+ 
OTHER OPENINGS 


STAGE: Pre-Honeymoon (Anne Nich- 
ols): A bad play by Miss Nichols and 
Alford van Ronkel that gets no help 
from Clyde Fillmore as a philandering 
Senator, Marjorie Peterson as a gold- 
digging bubble-dancer, Jessie Royce 
Landis as a vertex of the triangle, or 
a batch of other characters. Nor is 
anything contributed by screams, mis- 
understandings, pajamas, and a hap- 
py ending. But in 1922, critics properly 
labeled Miss Nichols’s ‘‘Abie’s [Irish 
Rose” a bad play, too; nevertheless, it 
ran five years—a world record—and 
rang up more than $5,000,000. 

SCREEN: The Ezx-Mrs. Bradford 
(RKO): William Powell as the sort of 
detective his fans liked in “The Thin 
Man,” Jean Arthur as his batty blond 
ex-wife and line-feeder, and Eric Blore 
as the usual bland butler, in an enter- 
taining mystery comedy. 


The Golden Arrow (Warner Broth- 
ers): Michael Arlen’s story of an “heir- 
ess” who marries a newspaper man to 
shake off importunate fortune-hunters, 
gains nothing from the miscasting of 
the studio’s best actress, Bette Davis, 
in a part that fits her like a diver’s suit. 
George Brent’s acting is only moder- 
ately bad. The dialogue is unequaled 
for poor taste and lack of humor. 
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Y SAFE: 


“NO OTHER TIRE GIVES YOU 
GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


Driver: “It was a blow-out! I couldn’t 
steer—I couldn’t stop!” 


Policeman: “There ought to be a law 
against gambling on tires.” 


* * * 


If you could see a blow-out in the 
making—if you could only realize the 
damage to limb, life and car that one 
blow-out might cause, you’d never take 
chances—you’d start right in to ride 
on Goodrich Silvertowns. 


Amazing New Invention 


“hy? Because Silvertowns have some- 

thing that no other tire in the world 
s—the Life-Saver Golden Ply—a spe- 
l, scientific invention developed by 
odrich engineers to meet today’s 
ctic driving conditions. 
By resisting the heat generated inside 
: tire by today’s breakneck speeds 
: Life-Saver Golden Ply keeps rub- 
c from losing its grip on the tread— 


it keeps dangerous heat blisters from 
forming. Thus, the dangerous high- 
speed blow-out that might have caused 
serious trouble never gets a start. 


Remember these two facts: 


1. Only Goodrich Silvertowns are 
built with the Golden Ply to protect 
you against these high-speed blow-outs. 


2. Silvertowns have'a “road drying” 
tread that acts like the windshield wiper 
on your car and makes you extra safe on 
wet, slippery roads. 

If you’re looking for tires that will 
give you months of extra mileage and 
greater riding comfort, then Silver- 
towns with their huskier shoulders are 
the tires for your motoring dollars. 

Equip your car with the safest, tough- 
est, longest-lasting tire that money can 
buy. See your Goodrich dealer about a 
set of Goodrich Safety Silvertowns. 
Remember they cost not a penny more 
than other standard tires! 








HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 








Prove that you want to pre- 

REE vent accidents. Go to your 

® Goodrich dealer. Join the 

Silvertown Safety League. Sign the 

Goodrich Safe Driving Pledge. As a 

mark of distinction your Goodrich dealer 

will get for you absolutely free a Safety 

Emblem with red crystal reflector to 
protect you if your tail light goes out. 








Goodrich Srl Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 





FOR DIGESTION’S SAKE_.SMOKE CAMELS 


A RARE PLEASURE. At the 
left—leisurely diners enjoy- 
ing the continental cuisine 
at Jacques French Restau- 
rant, a nationally famous 
café in Chicago. Here it is 
that soft lights and impec- 
cable service give the perfect 
setting for such dishes as 
Baked Oysters 4 /a Jacques 
and other specialties of the 
house. And Camels add the 
final touch to dining. 
“Camels are most popular 
here,” Jacques himself 
(above) observes. “They are 
the favorite with those who 
know fine living.” 


Smoking Camels a 
Pleasant Way to Ward 
Off Effects of Worry and 

Strain on Digestion. 
Camels Set You Right! 


Modern days are tense and 

trying. Nerves get “wound 

up.’ Hurry, worry, and 

strain tend to interfere 

with normal processes of THE FLARE of the welding arc climbs to 8700° 

digestion. F.! Dan Rafferty, master welder, says: “Smoking 
MRS. HAL LEE, pictured here in Smoking Camels helps Camels during and after meals helps my digestion.” 


the kitchen, says: “When telephone, to restore and increase the THE WINNER! Kelly Petillo (de/ow) takes the 500- 
doorbell, housework, and planning flow of fluids so necessary mile Indianapolis classic. Petillo says: “Smoking 


stretch my nerves taut—it’s hard Camels 1 : ; ae 
A m : ; goes a long way in helping my digestion. 
on digestion. I smoke Camels to to good digestion. You 8 8 


help keep my digestion in healthful sense a comforting “lift” 
working order.” and feeling of well-being 
as you enjoy the delicate 
fragrance of your Camel. 

You can smoke Camels 
steadily. The matchless 
blend of Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos never gets on your 
nerves or tires your taste. 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


COSTLIER @ Camels are made from finer, MORE | 


EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS...Turkish and 


TOBACCOS Domestic ...than any other popular brand. 








